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HOW CAN WE MOST ZCONOMICALLY INCREASE 
THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL? 


Ir is high time this question was asked by every 
land-owner. In many sections of the country it is 
beginning to force itself on public attention. It is 
the great agen which American farmers have 
to solve. This is a new country. Our climate and 
cireumstances are very different from those of Eu- 
rope. We have comparatively little experience of 
our own to guide us, and cannot safely adopt prac- 
tices which rest simply on the experience of Kuro- 
pean farmers. We must develope a system of agri- 
culture adapted to our own peculiar circumstances. 
To do this we require more science than the farmers 
of any other country. European farmers have the 


recorded and traditionary experience of centuries to | regard 


guide them. Less than half a century ago, the 
soil, where we now write, was covered with pri 
meval forests. The chief aim of the farmer has 
been to clear the land, and, without regard to perma- 
nent fertility, to get from it with as little expense as 
possible such crops-as would furnish the greatest 
amount of ready cash. He has drawn heavily on 
the natural fertility of the soil. We do not blame 
him for so doing. It was doubtless the best thing 
that could be done under the circumstances, But 
now things are changed. The first flush of fertilizing 
matter in the soil has been abstracted. The same 
cultivation will not produce as good crops as former- 
ly. We must find means to enrich the soil. Our ex- 
perience on this point is limited. We know that 
manure will enrich it, but which is the most econom- 
ical way of making manure we know not. We mean 


to the value of manure made 
from this or that particular kind of food, but we do 
not know what food can be grown with least injury 
to the soil. In other words, we do not know what 
plants used as food for animals remove from the soil 
the least quantity of those substances most required 
for the growth of wheat and Loe yt as 
food for man. Without this knowledge it is impos- 


b system of rotation of 
On this point eho culiedip Gapentidnen Mieamee 


The first rational to institute experiments 
that shall throw light on this subject has yet to be 
made on the American Continent, Till we have a 
series of experiments, scientifically designed and 
carefully executed, we must grope our way in the 
darkness of ignorance, with what little aid we can 
get from the fitful and uncertain light of accidental 
and undefined experience. 

To answer the question at the head of this arti- 
cle, in the present state of agricultural science in 
this country, is impossible. If it were true that the 
manuria! requirements of plants were indicated by 
their ehemical composition, there would be little 
difficulty in deducing a rational system of rotation 
and manuring; but this is not the case. The i 
mepts of Lawss demonstrate that all conclusions in™ 
to the substances best adapted for the growth 
of plants drawn from their composition, are at best 
uncertain. Peas and beans contain three times as 
much nitrogen as wheat, and yet it has been demon- 
strated that beans and peas require for their maxi- 
mum growth far less nitrogen than wheat. The ash 
of wheat contains five times as much phosphoric 
acid as the ash of turnips, and yet we know that a 
soil must be richer in available phosphoric acid for 
the maximum growth of turnips than for wheat. The 
ony way, therefore, in which we can ascertain the 
relative proportion in which theelements of plants 
should exist in a soil to render it the most product- 
ive for the different kinds of crops is by actual ex- 
periment. We can hope to little advance in 
this direction, till we can have a properly conducted 
“experimental farm.” 

Our comparative ignorance in regard to the best 
systems of rotation and manuring, however, is.no ex- 
euse for the unskilful processes of practiced 
by so many farmers. It would seem useless to de- 
sire more knowledge, when so few avail themselves 
of that within their reach. We know quite well 
system of rotation, of tillage and of ma 
naring, will not enable a soil saturated with 
water’to produce good crops. Until such land ig 
underdrained, it is vain to expect an adequate com- 
pensation for the expense incurred in applying ma- 
nures. It would also seem useless to point out the 
means of increasing the quantity and value of ma- 
many farmers allow the little manure 
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creasing the fertility of their soil, but are unable to 
make it as productive as is desirable. 

In the majority of cases, underdraining is the first 
step to be taken in all attempts at increasing the fer- 
tility of the soil. It will do more for American ag- 
riculture than it has for that of Great Britain. Our 
rains are heavier and more prolo and our 
droughts longer and more intense. ing 
carries off the water when it is in excess, and increa- 
sea the supply when it is deficient. Where land is 
not worth more than $10 per acre, it may not be 
profitable to expend from $20 to $30 per acre in un- 
derdraining; but where land that underdrain- 
ing is worth $50 per acre, nothing can be more pro- 
fitable. Underdraining is a permanent investment. 
It es me | doubles the crops. The soil can be 
se earlier in the spring and later io the fall. 

nderdraining increases the temperature of the soil, 

crops mature’ much earlier. The entire: in- 
crease of the crops is net In other words, if 
it costs $10 per acre to raise a crop of wheat on un- 
drained soil, and the crop sells for $15, there will be 
$5 per acre profit; while on the underdrained ‘acre, 
if the crop sells for $30, there will be $20 profit. 
The crop is only doubled, while the profit is quad- 
rupled. 

o increase the quantity and quality of the ma- 
nure should be the next object. ‘lhe mineral matter 
in a ton of ordinary barn-yard manure can be pur 
chased in the form of ashes, plaster and bone-dast, 
for less than 15 cents; and the carbonaceous matter 


can be obtained in the form of peat, muck, &c., for | 4 


5 cents. All the substances in a ton of manure, 
therefore, except the ten pounds of ammonia that it 
contains, can be purchased for 20 cents. If manure 
is worth a dollar a ton, the 10 tbs. of ammonia is 
worth 80 cents, or four times as much as all the 
other ingredients of the manure. We may add that 
there is no artificial source of ammonia from which 
it ean be obtained for less than 12 cents per fb. In 
making manure, therefore, the great object is to get 
ammonia. ‘The atmosphere and rain water contain 
it, and plants can obtain it from these sources. Some 

ants can obtain more than others. Other things 

ing equal, we should grow those plants which ob- 
tain the most from these natural sources. It has 
been ascertained by experiment, that clover, peas, 
beans, vetches and lupins, obtain a considerable 
quantity of ammonia from the air, rain, dews, &c., 
while wheat, barley, and probably other similar 
plants, do not. The more we can grow of the for- 
mer and the leas of the latter, the richer will our soil 


become, provided they are consumed on the farm by 
animals, and theemanure returned to the land. 
The more amnionia a manure contains, the more 


valaable will it be. ‘The quantity of ammonia in a 
manure bears a constant proportion to the nitrogen 
ammonia) in the food consumed by the animals. 

ther things being equal, therefore, we should not 
enly grow those ts which ob‘ain the most am- 
monia from the atmosphere, but should feed out on 
the farm those foods whieh, other things being equal. 
eontain the most nitrogen (ammonia) Among 
these, peas, beans and oil cake bold the first rank. 
Hither of these?foods contain’ nearly three times as 
mach nitrogea as barley, oats, &c., aud the ma- 
nure made from their consumption would be nearly 
three times as valuable. Clover hay contains twice 
as much nitrogen as timothy hay; pea and bean 





straw twice as much as wheat, barley, oat and rye 
straw, and the manure made from them would be 
correspondingly valuable. 

a the most economical means of increasing 
the et we the soil at present known, therefore, 
are ing, good tillage—which not only de- 

weeds, but renders the inert matter of the soil 
aval “es and enables it to a. rb 8 — 
from the atmosphere; growing wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, timothy grass, &c, and more clover, peas, 
beans, vetches, lupins, and otber leguminous plan‘s, 
as well as more turnips and other root crops; keep- 
ing more stock, and feeding them with the last 
named plants, and carefully preserving and applying 
the manure. 


—-————__— *- ee — 


STUDY THE MECHANICAL QUALITIES OF THE SOIL. 


Wuiie we can hardly be said to have paid too 
much attention to the simple elements of plunts 
which a soil contains, we may safely aver that we 
have given far too little attention to the mechanical 
condition of the soil—to its power of absorbing 
moisture and fertilizing gases from the atmosphere, 
to its retentive and coyallary powers, end to the quan- 
tity of water required to saturate it. Led away by 
the delusive fascinations of the “ Mineral” and ~ Spe- 
cial” manure theories, we have veglected for the past 
ten or fifteen years to study these characteristics of 
soils; aud, indeed, many writers at the present day 
appear to have forgotten that soils have any sack 
ualities. 

It is known that soils which contain mach humus 
or decayed vegetable water, have great power in 
drawing moisture from the air. Clay, too, possesses 
this power to a great extent, but it should be well 
pulverized in order to allow the air to permeate 
through it. Pure sand does not this power 
at all; and yet sandy soils which contain a little 
clay and aumus, often suffer Jess from drouth than 
tenacious clays, owing doubtless to their permeability. 
Sir Humprurty Davis says: “The soils which are 
most efficient in supplying the plant with water, by 
atmospheric absorption, are those in which there is a 
due mixture of sand, finely divided clay, and carbon- 
ate of lime, with some animal or vegetable matter; 
and which are so loose and light as to be freely per- 
meable to the at here. With respect to this 
quality, carbonate of lime and animal and vegetable 
matter are of great use in soi!s; they give absorbent 
power to the soil without giving it tenacity. Sand, 
on the contrary, which also destroys tenacity, gives 
little absorbent power. I have compared the ab- 
sorbent power of many soils with respect to atmoe- 
pheric moisture, and J have always found i great- 
est in the most fertile soils; so that it affords one 
method of ju ing bey the se tre of land.” 
There is a ri 0 for investsgation in this 
direction, and we should be thankful for the experi- 
ence of our readers. 

The quantity of water required to thorougbly 
saturate the various earths, is a question of muca 
importance. Soucvecer found that a cubic foot, 
when tho y saturated, contained of water 2s 
follows:—Silicious sand, 27.3 ths; gypsam powder, 
27.4; calcareous sand, 31.8; carbonate of lime 47.5; 
fine slaty marl, 35.6; pure grey clay, 43.3; stiff clay 
or brick earth, 45.4; n mould, 48.4. The fact 
that “garden mould” imbibes more water than any 
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other soil, and the 


“silicious sand” the least,| nips have in our corn field—the ground entirely 


indicates that rich B~sait less easily saturated than | shaded, though the hills are three and one half feet 


sterile ones. Is such the case? 


apart each way. I am raising turnips after early 


The power of retaining water, when exposed to | potatoes, and peas, and hope to have something of & 
thi ‘tte here, is also known to differ materially in st thf 
R 


the several earths. Scuvsier found, calculating the 
evaporation as from 100 grains of water contained 
in the earth, that 200 grains of earth, spread on a 
wurface of ten square inches, at a temperature of 
659°, evaporated in 4 hours as follows: Silicious 
sami, 88.4 grains; calcareous sand, 75.9; gypsum 
powder, 71.7; sandy cley, 52; loamy clay, 45.7; stiff 
clay or brick earth, 349; pure grey clay, 31:9; fine 
lime, 28; garden mould, 24.3; magnesia, 10.8. 

Our space will not allow us to comment on these 
results, or to pnrsae the subject further at this time, 
but we would commend their study to every farmer, 
and especially to every farmer's son. Do not forget, 
moreover, to let us have the results of any observa- 
tions which throw light on this subject. 


ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


Ovr “dry spell” has come at last, and for two 
‘weeks we have had no rain. Fine for the oat har- 
vest—for ripening our corn—for fall work . 
I have been too busy almost to itemize for the Far- 
mer. But I mast remark on some things perused 
therein. 

Tue Rovat AcaicuttoraL Farr—Would present 
to our republican “a sight worth seeing.” The 

mmetrical Short-horns, the handsome Herefords, 
the dainty Devons; it would be difficult to say which 
est pleased us; while the South Downs and Leices 
ters would make us ashamed of our muttonless and 
light-fleeced breeds. Yet American stock is rapidly 
improving; we get the pick of English herds and 
flocks, and shali soon be able to contest the palm. 

Massacuusetts I’rewtum Borrer—The extracts 

iven on this subject are particularly interesting to 

airymen; they show, what we were well aware of 
before, that are di; methods of making 
butter. “To wash or not to wash is not the 
question,” but rather, sweet cream, careful churning 
‘and working, and good care in packing and keeping. 
Let every batter-maker do the best circumstances 
will admit, and there will be great improvement in 
the quality of this product. 

Growrs or tHe “Sorcuum.”—Six weeks has lifted 
the sugar cane about ten or twelve feet in the air; it 
has grown vem ging warmer weather came, 
and is now out, with a prospect of nearly 
ripening. 

Poor Roaps—The plan proposed by Mr. Hovon- 
ton would improve our roads, could it be carried 
into so age it would be 2 pines plan to ex- 

nd the road tax every ; ishi & por- 
on of the road, inetocd of “upreading" it over! the 
whole district, one-half of it to no purpose. Com- 
plete a road—a raised and well-gravelled roed-way, 
with good drainage on eaeh side, for a few rods every 
year, and at last, all our roads would be fit for use. 

Appuication or Liwe.—In applying lime to land, 
would it be best to put it on grass land one summer, 
to plow under the next season for corn or roots ? 
O:, would you put it on plowed land, and harrow in 
before sowing to any grain crop? Practical limers, 
please answer. 





vat Fecunprry or Wueat.—Wheat and other 

ns will yield enormously if they have the chance. 

f the saving in seed would pay for the increased la 

bor, and the maturity of the crop wus not delayed 

by tillering, it could readi’y ‘be shown that one peck 

of seed is better than three bushels, per acre. But 

thin sowing gives room for weeds. must be 

removed, or they will o r the wheat, however 

great its fecundity. The by weeds are enor- 
mous. . 


Dicerwe Potators —When are affected 
by the rot, shall we dig them immediately or let them 
lie until the usual time? I think they rot no worse 
to remain in the hill until cool weather comes, but, 
of course, cannot be certain about it. I know I find 
no more rotten ones in a hill, than three weeks ago, 
when the disease fairly commenced its work; and it 
seems to me that handling and sorting while yet 
es ripe, would injure more than it would save. 
N. Y. Prewivu Burrer—Is made from sour cream, 
while the Massachusetts folks say only sweet cream 
will make the prize butter. “Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?” 

House Rirexixg Pears.—Our Jargonelles were 
icked and ri in the house this year, and there 
avery ed difference in their quality. They are 

tenderer, mel'ing, more juicy, and better every way. 
Besides, we gathered them ourselves, instead of hav- 
ing them half carried off by fruit thieves, as usual 

Wiogara Co, N. Y. B. 


Txansuutation oF Wueat to Crrss—Creat 
credit is due to that indefatigable rural economist, 
Joun J. Tuomas, and his co-committee men from our 
State Agricultural Society, for their very thorough 
exami of those epecimens of chess growing 
from wheat seed ted by S. Davinson, use 
a less careful testing would have given to erro: that 
ostensible triumph, which so olten makes Nature ap- 
pear inconsistent with herself. When this count 
was being cleared of its heavy continuous foresta, 1 
heard many farmers say that sowing plaster on a new 
clearing would invariably bring in white clover. As 
no white clover seed could have been scattered on 
such virgin soil, it would have been quite as much in 
accordance with Nature’s laws to say that plaster 
was transmuted into clover, as that wheat was turned 
to chess. 

Tursies anp Tomators awoxa Corn.—C. Brack- 
ert, of Fulton Co., North Indiana, grows turn'ps 
successfully among corn. That they do not grow 
pithy, must be owing to their slow growth and small 
size. Is Mr. B’s a limestone or granite soil? I! a 
limestone soil, and devoid of vegetable mould, me- 
thinks a erop of English turnips in the sunny climate 
ef Indiana mast be very uncertain. The best and 
largest tomatoes I have this season are seedlings that 
came up among early planted King Philip Corn 
The corn was picked green, and the stalks up by the 
5th of August. Last year it was fit to cut by the 
20th July. Planted 10th May each year. Soil, rich 








Tuenips Moxa Ceorn.—Little chance would tur- 


Gleareous clay. Mr. B. asks if a cow will eat tome 
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toes? Certainly, and with as much relish as bipeds, 
men, women, and chickens. 

That the coarse wild grass of the prairies makes 
as good flavored yellow butter as either the white or 
red ares o J oN ap (agrostis) of ay dairy 
regions of New even Mr. Brackett 
does not believe. Mees thon tee woman has written 
from the all fertile Kansas prairies that perfect but- 
ter cannot be made there. 

Ixpian Corn axp Sorcuum.—Corn bas improved 
much in che last three weeks, Although the lon 
cool nights have been a great drawback to the unit 


led ears, the prospect is now fair for a middling crop . 


of corn. 

Sorghum has triumphed over the spleen of its con- 
servative enemies; and if it will ripen in this region, 
this cold wet season, it will in any other season. I 
measured stalks to-day twelve feet to the top of the 
seed. panicle, which is now turning brown, this 9th 

tember. The ratoons are not as tall as the main 

ks, but they anpenety bear seed. The maximum 
thickness of stalks is 1} inches in diameter, but 
when planted to stand less than six inches apart, in 
the four foot rows, an inch only is attained, and the 
suckers will be less’ Thus far the juice is no sweeter 
than that of sweet corn stalks, but much more 
abundant. That planted tenth May, seeded a week 
earlier than that planted first June. A few trans- 
plants are now full size. 

Porators——There is a general complaint that the 
vines of late planted potatoes are prematurely dying, 
and the rot is increasing. I planted some Mexicans 
on a well manured sandy knoll, which are now so 
rotten that they are not worth digging. Blue Mer- 
cers are yet unripe, with dead vines. Jnferior round 
potatoes escape the rot better. 
~ Maxaye anp Savina Mayure.—Throw potato or 
pumpkin vines, or any other vegetable refuse, on the 
pt Sgn a ty plo go ny v the air; its 

ex ; but put them in t og pen or a 
calf and you ~ have a alate 
that will make your back ache to throw out. It is 
said in Rhode Island, that every hog makes seven 
dollars worth of manure yearly; and yet who in 
Western New York ever a Western farmer 
deduct anything from the cost of ap animal's keep- 
ing by giving credit for the manure it makes? On 
the drift formations at the East, where they have but 
little vegetable refuse to compost, a kind Providence 
has given to almost every detritus farm its swamp, 
the muck from which abounds in plant food, which 
to be made available, must be composted with 
the unfermented manure of the stable, or the still 
more ni us fish or dead animals, by wich 
means all organic matter of the pile is held, by 
chemical affinity, ready for the use of growing plants. 
I asked a farmer, the othec day, if he did not reflect 
that every load of distillery slop that he hauled home 
was worth more than three loads of fire-fanged sta- 
ble manure? He replied that he had never thought 
of it before, but it “stood to reason.” He, however, 
had noticed that the knolls in his field, when 
slop was fed out, soon became black and muddy, and 
would hardly become dry in the hotest sun. Such 
is the invariable effect of nitrogen, particularly on 
those alluminous soils, which are so qnick to dry up 
and bake when wet with water only. The scrapings 
from those ammoniated knolls would be the best of 
manure for wheat. 





Tue Cominc Srare Fam at Burraro, 9 ro 121u 
Ocroper.—Great pre ions are making at Buffa- 
lo, to accommodate State Fair as its increased 
magnitude requires. The last State Fair at Buffalo 
was the best up to that date, and an earnest 
is now given that a greater display, or, as the French 
say, exposition, will be made re this year than 
ever. As liberal premiums are offered to all out- 
siders, Canada, Ohio, and the whole lake region will 
be well represented. 5. W. 

Waterloo, Sept, 10th, ’57. 


GOOD SHEEP THE MOST PROFITABLE. 


Many farmers when they want to purchase a flock 
ere enquire of A. B. and ©. who has sheep to 
se 


“Well, Jim has a beautiful flock of sheep, and I 
heard him say that he would sell a few of them to a 
farmer that would improve them and give the re- 
sult to his brother farmers through the medium of 
the Genesee Farmer.” 

“What price does Jim ask for them?” 

“ Five dollars per head.” 

“Outrageous! Jum has no conscience! 
pay such a price for sheep anyhow.” 

“ Well, Jack has some sheep to sell.” 

“ What does he ask for his sheep?” 

“One dollar per head.” 

“ What kind of sheep are they?” 

“ Well, rather small, but they have been starved.” 

“ Well, I'll go and see them; I can feed them up.” 

And, sure enough, there he comes, driving his 
little runts home, and carrying one of them in his 
arms. 

Before spring one-half of them are dead, and the 
other half are so lean that they have no milk, and 
their lambs are starving. ‘The foolish man hangs his 
head, and mutters “rotten sheep.” 

Mr. Looxour comes to Jia and says, “I'll give you 
25 dollars for five of your best ewes, and promise to 
show the best pen of sheep at the next County 
Pair.” 

“ You shall have them.” 

“How can I get them home? They are so fat 
that if I run them they will melt. Ii take them 
home in my sleigh. Don’t catch them by the wool; 
it will injure the sheep. Take hold of the hind leg, 
and I will put my arm under her neck. Don’t hurt 
her. Be cautious. Don’t turn her over. Another 
and ancther is caught, with the same caution- 

The winter is past, and the spring has come, and 
what a beautiful sight! Five large ewes and ten fat 
lambs. 

“Mr. Looxour, what will you take for your 
lambs?” 

“ Don’t want to sell them, sir.” 

“ Well, what are they worth?” 

“ Twenty dollars.” 

Shearing time has come. 

“What amount of wool did your brag sheep 
shear?” 

“ Twenty , 

“What did you get for it?” 

“ Thirty cents per pound.” 

“A very good investment, Mr. Looxovr.” 

Brother farmers, I leave it with yourselves to 
cide who made the best purchase; Mr. Looxout 
his brother farmer. 
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“THE MANURE QUESTION.” 

Eps, Genser Faruen:—The ment and 
application of manures has been fieely in 
your pages—and very properly and profitably so, in 
my opinion. Perhaps the following may throw some 
light on one phase of the question: 

In removing the contents of an earth-floored calf 
pen or steble,a few days ago, I found the manure 
which was made therein last winter and which had 
accumulated to some two feet in depth, still unfer- 
mented and fresh, and in its best condition for com- 
posting with swamp muck, or other refuse vegetable 
matter. The was kept level and well littered 
and become packed down hard, so that there was no 
ehance for the admission of air—indeed the readiest 
method of getting it out was to eut it in chunks 
with - ichove- sie — — and Man was im- 

le. ave is with an equal quantity 
of muck and intend to apply it to green-sward, the 
last of September, as a ion for corn the 
next season, I have also spread some decomposed 
manure, already, for that purpose, as I am bound to 
try Mr. Jonnsron’s method. 

Now, I think this shows that manure can be kept 
without loss, as long as we design, for some treated 
in the same manner, two ago, is scarcely 
changed. Let us then have plenty of shed room 
and remove thereto the stable manure, keeping the 
sheds at the same time well littered for the shelter 
of stock, which will tread it down solid, and prevent 
all loss Then we can remove at aay season most 
convenient. But I need not further remark in this 
connection. J. 

Niagara Co., N. Y. 





BUTTER FROM PRAIRIE HAY. 


Eprrors Gexesre Farwer:—I take my pen to 
correct an idea advanced by your excellent corres- 
pondent “S. W.,” in his nofes for August. It is 
under the head “Prairie Hay and White Butter.” 
lady writing from Kansas, he says:— 

prairie is white, aromaless, 
and in stinted supply at that. She advises her 
brother not to bring his Chautauque horses to Kan- 
sas, as are too quick for the sloughy roads, and 
may not relish, tot less thrive on, prairie hay.” 
Now, I have resided in the West and on the prairies 
in Wisconsin or Minnesota for more than five years, 
where the tame grasses are not grown, and have had 
butter upon my table every day, and still bave not 
found it “white, aromaless, or in stinted supply.” I 
have eaten what was prepmeeee by jndgee to 
be good butter in all of the New England States, 
in New York and in Pennsylvania, but have found the 
butter from prairie grass to be of as good i 
and.color. In_the spring of 1856 I drove one cow’ 





with another, both ordinary cows, have supplied my 
family (averaging five grown persons) with milk and 
butter since spring, Tasides keeping two calves 
(which we still feed with milk) in good condition, 
and furnishing most of the food for one hog, and 
some butter to sell, and some to put down for winter 
and spring. Cows that are not milked regularly of 
course do not do as well. Horses do beter on owr 
prairie grass, after the first year, than on the tame 
grasses; they never have heaves here. I am 
giving my own experience. It may be different in 
Ossawatamie, as they have the wu/k fever in some 
portions of Illinois and Indiana; but it should not be 
inferred from that, that it is universal, in. prairie 
countriese 

We have lately had much rainy weather. Wheat 
and oats are not all harvested, though some have 
been marketed at one dollar per b Cora will 
be fit for harvesting in a few daya Potatoes, car- 
rots, turnips, &c., growing rapidly. 1. Hopazs. 

Marion, Olmsted Co., Minnesota, Aug. 17. 





Iv is time that underdraining was thought of 
more, talked of more, and practiced more than it is. 
The value of underdraining is almost unlimited. 
Land properly drained, will produce double crops. 
A drain is not like a load of manure; once placed 
in the earth it will last for ages, while manure must 
be applied every year or two; and besides that, ma- 
nure is not ot s hesrss "y reise as it would 
be on properly and. And, besides getti 
more value for your manure when your fod te 
drained, you save half your labor, because can 
produce just the same amount of grain on the 
number of acres. 

The proper way of constructing a drain on land 
descending a little, is to dig a ditch 18 inches wide, 
and about two feet deep; then place stones four, 
five or six inches square against each side on the 
bottom of the ditch. Then lay flat stones across the 
top of these; then throw stones, on the top of 
the flat ones; theu haul in your dirt, and your dra‘n 
is completed. If you have no flat stones, round 
stones will answer, placed in the cane way. 

Duanesburgh, Schenectady Co. N. Y. 

oo 
PRESERVING BUTTER. 

Eprrors Genesee Faruer:—lI see in the July No. 
a very sensible article on butter making, from the 
pen of H. EL, of Rutland, N. Y. I was also much 
struck with a plan of preserving butter by boiling, 
as practiced in Switzerland, taken from a work of 
Dr. Joun Forses, entitled a Physician’s Holiday, or 


quality | . \fonth in Switzerland. The modus operandi is aa 


+ Into a clean copper pan (better, no doubt, lined,) 
put a quantity of butter. Place it over a very 

fire so that it may. melt slowly, and let the heat 
be so uated that the melted mags does not coma 
to @ boil in less than two hours. During all this 
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me Nake pth for two hours more, 
being still continued, but not necessarily 
uently as before. The vessel is then to be re- 
from the fire and set aside to cool and settle, 
gradually—this process of cooling being also 
supposed to require two hours. 
then, while still quite liquid, to be carefully poured 
the process of couling’ there le deposiiog “a whitah 
age ng there is de @ whiti 
t, proportional to the quantity of 
butter, which is bbe carefully prevented from in- 
termixing with the These cheesy 
grounds are palatable and nutritious, and may be 
used as food. 
It is sartotiy gov, #8 os prepared Set em for 
without precanu- 
taken to keep it from air. That it is 
at end of one year is a fact. What think 
of the plan? J. F. 


Remarxs.—One hundred pounds of ordinary fresh | past, 


butter contains: 


Pare oil will keep fresh for any length of time. 
It is owing to the presence of water and curd that 
butter becomes rancid. Salt pans butter, by 

all the water—the less water it contains 


the less salt is ired to preserve it. All that is 


necessary to render butter capable of being kept 
fresh for any length of time in a fresh condition, is 


remove the water and curd. This can be done in 
way stated by our correspondent. The butter 
be boiled till all the water is driven off, which 
by the cessation of violent ebulition. The 
like albumen, (white of egg) is coagulated 
and will, on cooling, settle at the bot- 
of the vessel; or it may be separated by strain- 
it while hot through muslin. 
utter is often prepared in this way for use on 
ship-board. It is also the usual way of preserving 
it in India, where it is called ghee. Similar methods 
are also employed in many parts of the continent of 
Europe. boiling, however, destroys much of 
the flavor of the butter—Eps. 
BREAKING PRAIRIE LAND IN THE FALL. 
Maussrs. Eprrors:—“L. C. S.” says, in the Sep- 
tember number of the Genesee Farmer, that he has 
“never yet known any prairie breeking done before 
the of May, or later than the firat of Au- 
” What does he mean by this? Does he mean 
beeause he has never seen it done at ether times, 





ergo it should never be done ut other times? A | 


strange doctrine; yet I would like to know what his 
“eighteen years’ experience” has taught him. It 
has taught me (three years’ experience) that heavy, 
wet prairie had much better be broken after vegeta 
tion has ceased in the fall Then the frosts of win- 
peal pia it thoroughly, and make it a fit bed for 

to ate in the next spring (of course after 
for wet only fit for wild 


ta the fall do a0 ln early opr 
60 . 
stalks six 


The melted mass is} f 





harrow till the first of July. Then sow buckwheat 
between the rows, and you will have your sod 
thoroughly pulverized; or you can wait till the last 
week in August, and sow between rows with wheat 
er rye, and get a good crop, and the land in fine tilth 
or 8a 


crops. 

wipes nets cars 

ut hope to one t rt) te satisfac s 

Redhater, Fulton Co., Ind. ile Paickinne 

P. S.—In my letter on covered ditches, in the 
Se ber r, I meant to convey the idea that 
it is better to leave the covered ditch a little con- 
cave, so that it mp why off the surface water, if at 
any time the rain d be so abundant as to super- 
saturate the earth, thus preventing water from stand- 
ing on the surface at all. Co. B. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR TO00IS, FODDER, & 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The season of bard labor is 
and now comes the season of care. First 
and foremost, the tools that will be required no more 
this fall, should be oiled, (such cs are of wood,) and 
laid by in some safe place until needed next 
Scythes, harrows and such plows as will not be re- 
— for fall plowing should be housed secure from 

ampness, so as not to rust. Keep no more pitch- 
forks around than are needed for convenience; the 
remainder should be laid by, and so with the rakes, 
as only one will be needed on the barn floor during 
the winter. 

After the tools are of, attend to your 
stock. See to it that your corn stalks are well taken 
care of, for I believe we shal) need all the fodder for 
use next winter, that we have. There are strong 
reasons why we should use what we have with econ- 
omy, and not join in, nor be deluded by, the cry of 
superabundance ef fodder. True we have a good, 
average crop of hay, perhaps as much of straw, of 
the various kinds, as we had last year, but there is 
less corn stalks, besides being of an inferior quality 
to those of last year’s wth; if from no other 
cause, many pieces are injured by the frost, which 
was the case with very few pieces last year. There 
is no old hay in the country to fall back upon in case 
of necessity, as there was last winter, and still we 
have the same amount of stock to feed. These are 
a few of reasons why I would urge econom 
in feeding. t there be nothing w: nor, a8 
too customary, leave the carrot and turnip tops te 
rot on the field. D. 

Gates, N. Y. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF [YOUNG STOCK. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The thought this evening 
strack me that I would give you my ideas on the 
management of young stock, commencing when we 
begin to fodder in the fall. I would say if you de 
not stable your young stock, (as but few in our sec- 
tion do) prepare sheds covered with slabs, if nothing 
else, to break off the cold winds, and hard storms 
Do not at first, begin to feed straw, and coarse fod- 
der; feed as as you have, and when very cold 
weather comes, feed your coarse fodder once or 
twice aday. By this process your stock will be 
kept in good heart the forepart of winter, which is 
the very worst time in the year for them to get thin. 
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high state of cultivation? 

This is a subject ia which every farmer should be 
interested, and one whick should call out the experi- 
evce of scientific and practical farmers. It is a le- 
omnes fact, that most of a 
ing, and ere growing pooper. rmer who has 
y- hendred ‘and sixty aces of land under cultiva- 
tion, is aot able te manure more than fifteen or 
twenty acres each season with his b. and manure, 


and this is not enough te ‘keep up the with aa 
oceasional paige p vel plowed under as a green 
manure, unless it is permitted to lay ever several 
yeurs, which but few think they can afford to do. 
The means to which I shall resort are these: —For 
winter erops I skall break the fallows early, say about 
the first of June or soon after, using the jointer 
plow, and ‘herrew it dewn very smoofh,.and thes 


drill two bnebels of corn per acre, or. sow tao and | the 


ove half broadeast, and harrow it in; ut I should 


prefer to have it drilled, and then harrow afterwarde | end 


if o . The drill covers almost every kernel 

After it has grewn as farge as can be plowed un- 
der, which I cheuld jadge will not be far frem the 
first of Beptember, or before, darn it under. { have 
a few acres which were drilled on the 24th of Jane 
fast, which is now nearly as large as coukl be pie wed 
under. {thas new twe months’ growth, and would 
Oe ee eee 
pe mpl pay ected mete mA 

ow, seppose such a bedy as be plowed 
under, what must be the result? It must certainly 
we worth as much as three or four crops of clever, 


and has many other advantages. it is growa in two | i 


or three months and is very im choking 


manare. 
Ie be thet this plan bas been tried by sone 

one. ee, L shoald be te hear Gom then 

throngh your colamas I Gourtece scree where 





as wheat, with a fair allowanee of chem “My 
friend,” said 1, “why do you sew suck otaff as that 
“When I sowed it,” esid ‘he, “ there was but tittle 
cockle in it, but the wheat has tumed te sockle, and 
I cannot help it.” Now, this men thonght tat be- 


cause be gathered more cockle in on te the 
tumed to 


wheat than he sowed, that the wheat 
cockle. 

Did ever any one attempt to find ont how much 
more seed may be obtained from a ai grain of 
Chess or cockle than from « grain of or rye? 


does. This, together with the 
grains grows from the sane number of seeds sown, 
explains, probably, the true cange of the apparent 
change of wheat and rye te chess 

{ had‘a piece of rye the fast season that was badly 
winter-kilied. {n fect there was more chess then rre 


chess with their wheat or rye. If they de, ead 
they will be sure and ‘fiad the ebeat, iFeot dochan 


A. Tima. 
Yorktown, % estohester Co, N. ¥. 
Nartona!. Weatta.—“There seems to be,” gays 
Faankiix, “but three waye for a aation to acquire 
wealth. The Gret ie by war, a¢ the Romans did, ia 





grvasees and other obnoxious weeds. The expense of 


plundering their 3 this is . The 
second by commerce, which is frequently np 
The third by aguicaliaze, the only hanest wap, ehex” 
in as qnanimacelvps e.peel inorennn of the guad theeme 
into the in @ kind of continved mirace 
woongat Oy the Sean ot ap, in Ms bran, 200 @ 
ward for his ianpcent * 
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“GENERAL GIFFORD, JR.” 


' Awmona the many beautiful stallions, says the Pal- 
myra Courier, exhibited at our Horse Show last 
week, we noticed a capital specimen of a horse, 
owned by Ex1as Yeomans, . of Walworth, N. 
Y., known as the “ General Gifford, Jr.,” horse. In | 
his gereral form, although he is but three years old,) | 
he s the most important requisites in a stal- 
lion, viz:-—“as much goodness as could possibly be 
condensed in a small space.” His head is fine, eyes 
lively and prominent, his chest capacions, barrel 
round, loin broad, back short, quarters long and mus- 
cular, flanks deep and full, limbs short-jointed, flat 
and sinewy; a lively, quick action, with head up, and 
an intelligent and docile temper and spirit. Color, 
chestnut, with no white. General Gifford, Jr., was 
got by old General Gifford; grand sire, Gifford; great 

nd sire, Woodbury; great-great grand sire, Justin 

organ. Dam, a beaatiful, clean limbed and at 
active animal, of Messenger descent. General Gif- 
ford, Jr., took the first premium at the Show. 


Turntrs AND Carrots.—My testimony is in ac- 
eordance with that of “1s.” of Nia Oo. The 
white carrot not only yields better, but I have al- 
ways found it harvested much more easily. I con- 
sider the popular notion that the yellow is best and 
more nutritious, founded in error. 

I received from B. P. Jonson, Esq., of the State 
Agricultural Rooms, a new variety of turnip—River’s 
Stubble. They have done nobly this season. I am 
a friend to turnip growing, but consider it useless to 
undertake their growth, even cn very rich land, with- 
out a liberal dressing of rotten manure. Let the 
successes and failures be reported. Who fails in 
to turnips on land manured especially for them? 

never 








have—have you, reader ? 
Homer, N. Y. Jno. SaNrig.y. 


As soon as grass begins to fail in the fall, milch 
cows should be well fed on good warm “slops,” that 
they may not get a“ backset,’ and kept at night in a 
warm and comfortable stable. If the farmer prefers 
using hay, they should have all of it they will eat up 
clean, and each night and morning a of from 
four to six quarts of “shorts,” wet with about the 
same quantity of warm water. Or a more economi- 
cal way is to feed them twice a day with about half 
a bushel of nice, clean, cut straw, mixed with about 
three gallons of meal,—two-thirds “shorts,” and one- 
third “ finished middlings,” wet with three gallons of 
warm water. They will then need no hay, and give 
an abundance of good, rich milk. Corn is too heat 
ing for milch cows, and too mnch of a tendency to 
fatten. 

The stable should be thoroughly cleaned every 
morning after the cows are turned out, and littered 
with clean straw. When it is stormy they should 
remain in the stable until the middle of the after- 
noon, when they should be turned out to get water. 

Salem, Ohio. Davip EET. 


Pompxins.—There is much difference in pumpkins. 
I had a variety which kept much longer than the 
common sort, without ing or decay. They were 
solid-fleshed as the squash, and should be propagated. 
I suppose I have some of them now, but, as 
got mixed, I cannot tell until winter. Who else 
them? Save their seeds in abundance, and distribute 
them at your winter Agricultural Meetings. Send 
some for distribution to the office of the Genesee 
Farmer. Jno. SANFIELD. 
Homer, NV. Y. 








Srx Dracus or Ava, dissolved — 


of sage 


tea, will stop a horse from frothing at the mouth 
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Genesee Farmer Prize Essays. 


THY OR HERD’S GRASS. 


I nave little acquaintance with Herd’s Grass, 
but can from a number of years’ experience 
with Timothy.* Timothy is one of our favorite 

i location, latitude 38, and I am satis- 
y well when put in right. 


it is all important to 
the sitet plan ‘ts tor Papeaie 
their own seed, when it can be done. When 
mothy is quite ripe, cut it carefully with 
sickles; tie it up in small bundles, some three inches 
in diameter; set them up in small! shocks, of some 10 
or 12 bundles each, out in the field, where it should 
pty fly withthe bane if aeemary, chugs 
tty y i Hy necessary, 
& bundles, that is, put the inside ones outside, 
order that it may all have the rains, sinshine, &c., 
antil it will rub out . Then, when it is dry, 
rub or thrash it out, (a carefal hand could sow it he 
the chaff very well) but it is preferable to have it 
carefully cleaned with a good mill, when it will be 
ready for use, and should be kept in a cool, dry 
place until sown. 

The uext and most im step is to pre 
the ground, which should be pretty thoroughly broke 
up in August, Oat stubble is preferable to most 
Other ground, but it must be clean of all extra 
straw or litter, &c., before plowing. (Ordinary stub- 
ble will not hurt.) As soon after the first of Sep- 
tember as the ground can be got pod season: 
able, is the best time to sow, but it will do very well 
daring all the month of ber, and even until 
the Mier A spat but after that it will be 
ra i t for oung grass to a 
start to stand the A In nie latitide, 38 the 
weather is ly two dry and hot before the first 
of September to sow, and frequently some time later; 
but the first seasonable weather in September is the 


time. 

It is useless to lay down any certain or definite 
rules about how much plowing, rolling, harrowing, 
&c., the ground should have, for we must be govern- 
ed circumstances. It should be thorough 
ager and as much rolling, harrowing, dr g, 

, a8 may be to palverise and level the 
soil; and if in any ways inclined to be wet, it should 
be drained. (Such land is excellent for Timothy.) 
Underdraining, of course, would be preferab 
surface draining will answer. It can be pretty well 

with the in woe be or the last time 
plowed, if plowed more once, by 
erated 3 18 feet hg San ely fle 
harro . to sowing, o val- 
old facil D aith s two bord 


them, ‘i , with hoe and spade; 
seins tedted he 1 tent te 

understood that no surplus water is io re- 

the ground. 

d there be stumps or similar ore te 
t out handily, they should ug 

and so of every little 
order to give the machine or 
. © Timothy is called Herd’s Grass in New England —Kpe, 


os 


Fob EEGES 
ine 
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a good bottom to work upon. The last thi 
done before sowing is to lay off the gro 
stick of wood will answer, so g like a short, 
ick sled runner, with a clevy and single tree for a 
the fore and a handle for the driver in 
which .will make a broad, flat mark, 
seen without any trouble. The lands 
ve feet apart for sowing by band. Some 
off and sowing both ways, but a good 
or a good steady band can sow it very ac- 
eurately one way. 
One more important point to be woserved is the 
uanitity of seed used per acre. i 
difference of opinion about this matter. Some say 
one gallon, some one gallon and a half, and some as 
bigh as half a bushel peracre. My experience dem- 
ip hea me that one peck ype over - under 
ig about proper quantity for any ordinary s»i 
But should the ground. be very foul with bad seeds, 
a half bushel will not be a great deal too much to 
choke them out. If less than a per acre be 
used, there will be so much more chance for a cro 
of weeds the first year. The old adage will ap 
here, viz: Nature abhors a vacuum; and just as cer- 
tain as there.is any amount of s left nt cov- 
ered with the Timothy seed, it will grow up the first 
season with weeds and foul grass. On the other 
hand, if the seed is properly put in, we may. look 
with. confidence for a good crop the first seasou, (I 


pare | have never yet fuiled,) and if the. Timothy should be 


too thick it will thin itself, 

It should be brushed in with a good heavy brush, 
and, if , the water furrows again opened 
with a one horse plow. Then, in the spring, if there 
is avy obstructions on fae, growed, such as stones, 
roots, sticks, &c., they should be removed, and the 
ground well rolled, as soon as enough, which 
will leave it in good order for mowing. 

Spring sowing is very uncertain with us, and un- 
pan un ak a ort oe favorable Pas age or | 
such as clean good weather, &c., sho 
not be attempted. ys J. L. K. 

Jefferson County, Ky. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CALVES, 


[We have received a number of excellent Essa 
on this subject, and the committee, after considerable 


Y | hesitation, have selected out the two following, and 


award a premiam to each of them.J—Eps. “ 

Tue calf should be taken from the cow when one 
or two days old, and tanght to drink new milk. Ag 
soon as it will drink milk readily, or when about 
eight or ten days old, part skim milk may be added, 
first warming it to the proper temperature, with the 
addition of about a table nful of corn meal, 
stirring it while drinking. hen about two weeks 
old, give a little sweet hay once or twice a day, if in 
winter or early spring, and as soon as the grass 
starts, let it have the run of the calf pasture. The 
skim milk may be gradually increased, and the new 
milk diminished, until it is about three weeks old, 
when the whole feed may consist of skim milk, and 
the meal increased to about haifa piot. This course 
should be taken when it is an object to make butter. 
If butter is no object, of course feed new milk. 

Tt must be borne in mind that all chan 
the natural course should 
much danger of bringing on 
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: 


have warm shelter the first winter, 
sweet hay, with feed of roots 
rwith bran and oat or corn meal; 


ti 
LL 
iee7s: 
a 


mmence growing immediate 
been but half Ted and for will 
summer to make them as good as 
fall; and when once stunted in their 
often are the firet winter, they never 
ways remain inferior animals. 
always be borne in mind, in feeding 
growing animals of any kind, that nothing 
stinting their feed. They need a greater 
food, and of a more nourishing natore, 
one of mature growth, for in addition to 
ural wear of the system, their frames should 
tinually enlarging; and where are they to ob- 
increase of bone and muscle but from the 
food which is given them? C. C. Wirson. 
Newfane, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CALVES 


Tne managemert of calves must necessarily de- 
much upon the object the owner of them has 
view. If they are designed for the butcher, the 
qiickest and cheapest method is to let them take the 
natural way. If they are 

their value is to be the only con- 

let them run with the cow. 

Letting them run with the cow is objected to by 
say they, “the calf does not allow 

milk, consequently it becomes 

and beewy ml injared.” 

ing may, at correct. 

come under my dcervdtien fail 

we consider that Nature's 

we are infringing upon one 

young from its parent, we 

ry altogether. Many far- 

a calf from each cow, and 

the same time. This is like 


and 
thea 


inv 
gtige 
Fs 
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-| sifted after they are we 


are turned out to grass pre good pas 





trying to raise two crops the same ground at 
ip wiaid: ies tae a> the’ other must be deficient. 
Calves should never be fed with sour miik. bi | 
will sometimes do “ very well,” but they will do 
better if the milk be sweet. 

It is very important that calves be well fed and 
cored Tar Soateg Soe Bevt pans. o¢ Cal Bree. If the 
are to be by band, should bave the mil 
that is taken from the cow, the first four days after 
she comes im, as it is particularly adapted to their 
wants at this After this, they muy be fed with 
milk skimmed before it is sour, and mixed with an 
equal quantity just taken from the cow. They 
should be fed im this manner until they ere at least 
two months old, when, the new milk may be dispen- 
sed with, and a handfwl of cat meal sifted from the 
bulls and stizre¢ into the skimmed milk. In skim 


them entirely, and 
meal increased to a quart day, (it need net be 
) and continue so until 
are turned out to pasture. 

8 my bee Any a year old, in addition to the 
above, they at all times be securely sheltered 
from the cold, have access to water at all times, have 
ture during the summer, plenty of good hay 
im the winter, and a littie salt mixed with sulphur 


comelenety to prevent their becoming lousy. “Ab,” 
says an ye stock raiser, “calves at such a rate 
will not pay. it. If they will not pay when 
they are fed, certainly will not when a 
are only half fed Yt they are well fod and 

for, it will not be necessary for a boy ta go round in 
the morning to lift them up, but on contrary 
they will be able to help themselves, and each one 
will be worth more than any three raised dish-water 
fashion. M. Garnsny. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BARN-YARD FOWIS, 


Farmers are generally too apt to negleet their 
poultry department, taking good care of their other 
stock, but leaving their barn-yard fowls to care for 
themselves. Like everything else that is worth 
caring for at all, itis to the owners’ advantage to 
take care of them well. 

They should be provided with a commodious, 
clean, a dg val house to lay pes he gv in; the 

nts ya 

tion. ‘The vests should be large, and made’of clean 
straw—renewed every spring—as hay is more in- 
clined to breed vermin. In the winter they should 
be regularly fed with ecora, twice a dey. in the 
morning and evening, and an occasional meal of 
boiled potatoes, meat, old bread soaked in warm 
water, &., wi i i 

number of da 

ways within their 

ed with snow they should be fed in the poultry-house. 

In the spring when the weather has become set- 
tled, those hens that wish to set should be provided 
with from ten to fifteen each—according to the 
size of the hen. When the chicks are two or three 
days old, they may be removed, with the hen, to a 
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= 
putthfy' ‘the sticks tolerably close, say six inches 

"When the barn js filled mach depends upon 
the state of the atmosphere; if warm and clear, it 
is not so difficult as when rainy, or even damp and 
cloudy. In a day or two, if the weather is fine, the 
tobacco will be pre pom | yellowed. Small fires 
should be built all over the barn, under the tobacco. 
This hastens the colouring. When the ends of the 
leaf begin to curl, the heat must be increased grad- 
ually. It is impossible to give a certain time in 
which to increase the héat, as all depends upon the 
colour of the tobacco. rience is neeessary 
here, for if the heat is raised too soon the tobacco 
will be of a greenish colour; if too late it will be 
red. ‘Mottled or yellow sells best, But efter hot 
fires are under it, keep the house as near one heat as 
possible until the ribs and stems are dried; you may 
then slacken the fires, for now there is danger of 
burning it up; but do not take the ‘fire entirely away 
until stall is dried; if you do, the leaf will change 
colour and become red. 

Now, whenever there comes a damp spell of wea- 
ther through the winter or spring, the tobacco will 
’ become soft and may be stripped from the stalk, 

and about ten leavds tied together, by wrappi 
them tightly around the butt end with another Yeat 
This is tying them in hands, These hands should be 
kept smooth and straight. While stripping it should 
be the business of one man to sort or separate the 
tobacco, making first, second and lugs. The tobacco 


should now be hung up again, unless it is required 
to be taken away soon, in which case it should be 
put in bulk, and should be bulked at least a foot 


above the ground, and in a of the barn where 
it cannot get wet. When the stems will break one 
half way u 

down, provided the weather is not too cold. If it 
has to stay in this condition long it must be noticed 
often, for it may get too high in case, and spoil di- 
rectly. It is now ready for the manufacturer, and 
the quicker you get the money for it the better for 
all Prsveere W. D. M. 

Pinoak, Warren Co. Mo. 


o- 





ON THE BEST MEANS OF ESCAPING INJURY FROM 
DROUTH, 


Dratn your land of all surface water; keep it in'a 
high state of fertility ; work it only when it is dry; plow 
your manure under, on heavy soils, in an unfermented 
state; but ‘on liigt sand when it is well rotted; 
plough’ as early in the spring as the land is d 
enough. ‘If you have a green sod to turn under, 
the better. Keep all hoed crops and fallows free 
from weeds, by destroying them as soon as they are 
visible; stir the surface of the soil frequently during 
a drouth, whether there any weeds or not. On all! 
high land apply plaster early in the spring to clover, 
peas and barley, and to backwheat, and all hoed 
ey as soon as the plants are up. 

order to have a second crop of grass on mead- 
ows, either for seed or pasture, the first crop should 
be mowed early, as the ripening of grass seeds draws 
from the earth a t amount of moisture, and it is 
admitted by chemists that after grass has attained its 
size it pi by delay in —t Po hay of 

rer ty as it grows riper, the inju 

qo the soil for the time being i is easily etna the 
following experiment: Mow one part of a field of 


the leaf, it is in good order to balk | 








SHORT ESSAYS BY THE GENESEE FARMER 


Tr brings out much valuable information which 
might otherwise remain unknown, and scatters it 
broadcast over the land. It enables us to by 
the experience of those who have establi facts 
by actual i For instance, there is a point 
in dispute between two farmers in regard to manur- 
ing corn. One contends that it is much the better 
way to manure it in the hill, while the other declares 
that it is not as nor as expeditious a method 
as it is to the manure on the land and then 
plow it under. But neither of them knows to a eer 
tainty, as they have not experimented carefully, and 
then as carefully compared results. Both being 
slightly prejadiced, each recommends his own meth- 
od. In the meantime, some more enterprising far- 
mer, and one who does not do business by 
bas experimented, for his own satisfaction, upon the 
subject in dispute. He has and measured 
accurately; kept debt and credit carefully, and as 
there was a premium offered for an essay on that 
very subject, he has given us the whole modus ope 


randi, with its result. Thas the theory of one or 


the other of the disputants is forever exploded; the 
facts in the case established;"and placed at the dispo- 
sal of thousands of other turists. 

Competition for premiums bring out Essays which 
afford us ample evidence that although agricultural 
science has for ages been wrapped in the serpent- 
like coils of Ignorance and prejudice, it has at | 
burst its bonds assunder, and is traversing our 
domain with giant strides, to the joy and admiration 
of those who appreciate its value, but to the terror 
and dismay of old fogyism and all its votaries. Not- 
withstanding the clamorous outcry made by some 
farmers against science, fo its application to — 
ture, or “book farting,” as they term it, the ys 
with which we are favored throagh the medium 
of the Genesee Farmer, prove beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that it is possible to establish a rule of action 
which would apply generally to every branch of 
riculture. And that it is in fact ‘a science to i 
cultivate a field of wheat, or to rear a domestic 
mal, as well as it is to measure the distances to the 
planets, or to caleulate the period when eclipses will 
occur, Agricultural science has indeed enabled us 
to unlock the earth as it were, and thereby placed 
within our reach Faso and inexhaustable treasures. 

Competition for premiams tend to increase confi- 
dence in agricultural literature, and thereby to pro- 
mote the circulation of agricultural journals Much 
of the agricultural matter in circulation has emana- 
ted from the pens of men who possessed unlimited 
means; men who could build upon an extensive 
scale; lay out and adorn pleasure grounds; plant 
and train ornamental trees; cultivate a great variety 
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of frait, &c., without regard to expense. The 
(and may webde more of eR such 


cu papers and to write for them. If I was 
to follow ont their plans. and do as they do, I should 
like it wells but since I cannot, I wnust be content 
with doing a ce Me means will Sr iatedad 
great expense ng the operations o rmer 
80 obscures the mental visions of the latter, that he 
does nut discover that the same principle which ena- 
bles the man of wealth to rear five hundred beauti- 
fal and profitable trees. will enable him to rear five. 
So he consoles himself for the deficiency, with the 
idea “T must be content with doing as well as my 
means will allow.” But soon he discovers that some 
of his neighbors, whose means are as limited as his 
own, have deviated from that “good old way.” One 
is rearing much better stock than formerly; another 
is underdraining; a third is subsoiling, and makin 
various other improvements, which he never consid- 
ered his means would allow him to make, and in fact 
never saw the propriety of making. He sees the 
wonderful effect of these “new notions,” and his ca- 
riosity is so much aroused, that he determines to as- 
certain where his neighbors obtained them. Conse- 
quently, one fine morning he walks over to where 
neighbor B. is plowing with two teams. One of the 
teams turns a farrow in the usual manner, only a 
little deeper. B. follows with the other one, a sub- 
soil plow, loosening up the earth in the bottom of 
the common furrow to the depth of one foot. After 
the usual salutations, A. says, in rather a deprecia- 
ting tone, 

“You appear to have some curious ideas in re- 
gard to farming; where did you get them?” 

“O, I fake the Genesee Farmer; I have taken it 
nearly three years. It contains many short Eseays, 
written by common farmers, like you and me. These 
Essays are written in com on for prizes, and 
treat of a great variety of subjects, subsoiling among 
the rest.” 

A. almost says “fudge,” but restrains himself, and 
asks, “ Do you expect your crop will repay you for. 
all this extra trouble and expense?” 

“[ have no doubt of ff You know Mr. C. has 
experimented two seasons with the subsoil plow. 
Two years ago he planted two acres with corn; 
treated it all precisely alike, except that one acre was 
plowed in the usual manner, and the other was sub- 
soiled (the subsoil being a gravelly hard-pan.) The 
result was,'the heavy rains which came on just after 
planting, deluged the corn upon the acre which was 
not subsoiled, while the loosened subsoil upon the 
other acre drank in the water, leaving the corn to 
grow and come to maturity, without any interrup- 
tion. 

“Well, I do not know but it would be a good 
plan in @ wet season.” 

“Yes, and ina dry one, too. Last season Mr. H. 
experimented in the same manner to the same 
extent. The npoored hay recollect, was extremely 
ary. The corn upon the subsoil land struck its roots 
deep into the moist, pulverized earth, and seemed to 
bid defiance to the seorching rays of the sun, while 
that upon the other acre and withered so 
much that it proved a total with the excep- 
tion of a few puny stalks, and a little unsound corn.” 
. A. feels-the force of such reasoning, and mentally 


writings 

men kave given birth to by a ap follow- | speak issued, 
for: = Well eoll Cadagh or rich men to take “ 

year. 





determines to subscribe for that , and read for 
himself How often is the paper of which you 
i and what does it cost? 

“It is published monthly, and costs fifty cents a 


A. starts for home with some new idea working 
upon his brain, He begins to believe that if Mr. B. 
can subsoil, he can too. He traces many of the 
“new notions,” which he finds among his bors, 
to their origin, and ascertains that they were derived 
from that neat tae costs but fifty cents a 
Teeth tay a A mar — 7 ror 
quen improves rst opportanity to me 
a subscriber, and is now zealous in reco’ it 
to others, He has also come to the conclusion that 
“doing as well as my means will allow,” is doing 
much than he fo su it to be. 
The prizes er for should not be 
over in silence. It may safely be presu that 
very few farmers would take the pains to write Es- 
says in competition for the prizes offered, were the 
mere value of such prizes, in dollars and cents, the 
only consideration. But their character is such as 
to render them worthy an effort by every farmer 
who wishes to make additions to his library of such 
works as may throw much light upon the various 
branches of his occupation. In many a time of need, 
they will is to be his true and steadfast friencs; 
friends which no enemy can alienate, and which he 
may safely introduce and recommend to the rising 
generation. M. Garnseyv. 
Middleburgh, N. Y. 





HOW CAN FATHERS RENDER FARM LIFE AT- 
TRACTIVE TO THEIR SONS? 


Sraxpia on the dividing line between childhood 
and manhood—with the joys and sorrows of the first 
still fresh in my memory, and the strong hopes of the 
second firmly rooted in my heart, I claim a hearing 
in this im t matter. 

First of all I say “remember;” remember your 
own boyish da th their lights and shades, their 
days of toil and of relaxation; remember your own 
thoughts and feelings as a “son,” toward your father. 
Ponder well his system of Unit alae of ‘gor. 
ernment, and then, after having d the weight of 
ex which the years since have given 
ecient to know whe’ | cohen 
improved, whether your own h cannot 
be made still pleasanter than the one your mem 
calls “home.” How few that have reached the posi- 
tion of father, but can recdllect distinctly some peri- 
ods in their minority when the parental will clashe- 
with their own— in their heart they said “he 
is unreasonable.” Now, when the youthful fire has 
departed, and calmer, maturer years have eome in- 
stead, is the time calmly to review those scences and 

judgment. If the father was right, then, as a 
father, follow his foo + but if the voice of 
judgment says “I was right,” then be careful never 
to place your own son in the same or like predica- 
ment. 

I speak candidly when T say that the are 
quite apt to cling to ideas cherished Si eapie 
years, even tho science and ience teach 
somewhat di y. Many ason who reads in an 








agricultural paper of some new and valuable discov- 
ery in the vegetable kingdom, or some rare improve- 
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méht in the animal, or some hint thrown out for ex- 
periment, get only a “ humph” for his pains when he 
submits it for consideration to his parent. 

“I had rather have fifty more than fifty less,” says 
old uncle P., when his reading, reflecting boy, “ Jim,” 
had been telling him of the products of certain 
acres, devoted to the cultivation of cran- 
berries, rhubarb, hops, &c.; and so the old gentle- 
man and “Jim” still toil on, on their hundred odd 
acres, trying in vain to keep the endless rods of 
fence in repair, the countless upturned stones picked 
off, the thistles kept subdued, and the crops gathered 
in proper season. Man, it is true, was made with 
reason far above the brutes: with powers astonish- 
ing. But one man cannot do everything; two can- 
not, and he is not implanting a love of farming in the 
a of his sons, who renders them slaves to 
“ work.” 

There is no use in the farmers grumbling that 
. don’t like to work.” Few of us really like to 
sak epee for the “fun of the thing.” The law- 
yer, laboring night and day to clear a client—the 
physician riding miles in a storm to visit the sick— 
the mechanic and artisan, each and every ove labor 
for a reward. It may be money, or it may be ap 
equivalent in some other form, but still a reward. So 
the farmer works early and late that he may pro 
dace grain, meat, and all things or the 
sustenance of himself and family. So boys, if they 
are vot, should be ted with some inducement 


to be steady, active and useful. Make men of your 
boys; tell them your plans of improvement; tell them 
how much you are in debt, if any, and ask them to 


help with a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether, to remove the incumbrance. If they have a 
taste for the eck — them to = it in a 

oper manner; if a love of fruit, t them s 
to Piant their grape vine, dwarf — a a 
bed, &c., &c.; you will not regret the time, ne, 
never. Is it from the neat, sh house, with its 
noble trees in front, its well swept walk, lined with 
fruits and papers, and iis open window, displaying 
a table loaded with books and ra, that the 
“boys run away?” I answer, no! Is it the boy 
who has been sent to school and advised to get 
knowledge, and, furthermore, has been assisted in 
this rome at home, that gets discontented with 
that home? Again I say no. But the boy who is 
jawed at by his father for every accident\—the one 
who never has a recreation day—the one who never 
has a cent to call his own—the one who is kept from 
school except now and then a day—the one who has 
ever to work with dull tools, milk kicking cows, and 
drive superannuated horses,—these and many others 
do leave, and oft times with reason. How oft I have 
remembered with gratitude my own father’s habit in 
r.gardio amaccident, He sometimes enquired how it 
happened, and volunteered a word of advice, but no 
threatenings passed his lips; no angry lecture on 
buys’ care and waste. No “government,” do 
you say? I challenge the world to beatit. He 
was as firm as the everlasting hills, but he had the 
entire control of his temper and his tongue. He 
knzw that a child who has had bad luck feels bad 
enough, and will be more careful of offending a kind 
fa her than a cross one. 

Have I been obtuse or lengthy’ in my statements? 
Taoen I will sum up as briefly as possible. Teach 
your boys by your own example that you are inter- 





ested in your business; that a farmer may be a gen- 
teman; enlist their efforts with your own; arrup 
your business in such a manner that each and 
may have some time to devote to horticulture, 
reading, and self improvement; gratify them some- 
what if your means will admit, by using a good 
team and having a et book of, their own, 
Laugh if you will or frown, and say it’s the way to 
ruin them; make them penurious, vain, and all that 
sort of thing. I say i is not so. Who will like 
farming the best young man who has a good 
horse and carriage to use on a holiday, or the one 
who is sent to mill with hed breeches, astride a 
mule, with a grist on ind? Echo answers, whot 
Me Lean, N. Y. M. D. 


WHY I8 FARMING CONSIDEREv A DEGRADING 
VOCATION ? 

Aaricutture is, and must ever continue to be, the 
most important seeular employment of man. The 
very existence of the human race depends upon the 
labors of those en in it. This alone should be 
sufficient to shield it from the reproach of the term 
“degrading.” But it is of the earliest date, and of 
the highest origin. We can trace it back to the 
“Garden of Eden.” Its author was the Creator of 
the Universe. It was in man’s state of origival in- 
tegrity, that he was in the Garden, “to dress 
it and to keep it.” And it must have been consider- 
ed by the Al'-wise, himself, a most hovorable em 
ployment. How foolish then, nay, how sinful, for 
man to consider that degrading which God in His 
infinite wisdom, has instituted for the benefit of His 
rational creatures. Why, then, is this vocation, of 
such sacred origin, considered by man degrading ? 
It must be because of the depravity of the humaa 
heart. But this shows itself in so many different 
ways, and is found runving in such innumerable 
cbhunnels, that it will be necessary to mention some 
of the most prominent of them. 

Pride, which holds such universal sway over man- 
kind, but especially those whom fortune has loaded 
with wealth and affluence, makes them despise all 
who are so much beneath them, as to labor for ana 
honest living. The farmer and his vocation are de- 
spised among the other laboring clasees. — 

Indolence, with its long naps, and chairs, in- 
duces many to consider ¥,- Pear pac lh 

ing, and entirely below ignity of a gentleman. 
mm. again, potrar sede by the love of money, 
which is the reot of all evil. seek far some 
pe ee by which they can ly gain wealth, 
and hoard up riches. They despise the slow and 
steady gains of the farmer, and consider his vocation 
a degrading one. . 

Another great reason why many consider farming 
a degrading vocation, is, because they are ignorant 
of ita true nature and character. There is # true 
dignity in labor, which they do not appreciate; a se- 
cret feeling of pleasure, to which pwd are strangers 
Certainly, no one, who knows and the important 
ens ae to ——- high oped rab 
ee 3 ities, Bong 
sends home to the heart of the cheerful husband- 
man, can eonsider it 

The reasons which induce men to consider farmi 
ad jing vocation are so numerous that it wo 
be entirely out of the jon to attempt an epume- 
ration of them ali, in such a limited Essay, But I 
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and the number who consider their vocation a de- 


grading one will be tly diminished. : 
‘Mahoning, Pat J W. H. M’Orerry. 





HOW MUCH EDUCATION, AND WHAT KIND, DO 
FARMERS NEED! 

Tue answer to the first of this 
be but short. All they can get; but the 
pl alge eran De Fm eee See 
rent by a answer to ues- 
a ee 

; bat, by your leave, attempt a concise 
description of what, to me, seems necessary for the 
complete farmer to un:lerstand. First, the common 
branches, reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, 
with perhaps geography and grammar as an adden- 
da, depending somewhat upon circumstances Next 
in importance, if he is an American, is a full and 


ein aiden aan cated eee 
opens at once the doors to all the arts and sciences, 


i 


Q 


bern er Pan De ete thy 2A 
wi axe , or superi labor 

others, needs the fall dovelotemnst of every nerve, 
bone and muscle, with a full knowledge of the most 
economical manner of ap their forces in him- 
self, his taborers, and beasts of burden. This physi- 
cal develoyment, education, and trsining, not 
joterfere with any other occupation, for the mind 
eannot always labor, nor can it ever labor to advan- 
tage while the body lacks energy and force. It is 
this physical devel which gives to the sons of 
farmers their superiority in every station of life. It 
is atrue saying that “you can make anything of a 
farmer's son, but you can make a farmer of nothing 


:| He should stady Geol 


value of muscular strength and has been un- 
appreciated, but the next generation must and will 
restore its popularity. 

With these foundations to rest — is pre- 
pared, if he be able to purchase or w books, 
even independent of teachers, to enter upon the 

sciences, not e-sential, 
it is true, to a laborer, but deeply esscatial to a di- 
rector of his own power and that of others, to the 
economical employment of time, strength, and money. 
He should study Botany, for a great share of 
business is the rearing of shrubs and plants, the na 
ture, habits, classes, and descri of which are 
essential. tle should study 
of his business is the rearing or employment cf 
animals, the natures, habits end peculiarities of which 
he should understand. He should study Entomolo- 
gy, for he will have ads of insects to contend 
with, and urfless he combats them with that skill and 
discretion which a know of their habits alove 
can give, his victory over t is at least doabtful. 
It gives him a knowl 
edge of the raw material, n which he must wor 
He should study Meteorology and Climatology, for 
there are adverse as well as genial winds, rains, 
snows, hails and frosts for him to counteract, or ap- 
ply to his aid. He should study Chemistry, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, for there are constant chang- 
es around him, in every kingdom of nature, for him 
to seize upon for his benefit, or turn to his advan- 
tage. Physiology, both animal and le, is im- 
rtant as a study for him, for he must have a care 
the health and ty of his beasts and 
te, and a knowledge of their structures, and the 
fanetions of their is indi-pensable. Phi- 
is implementa, carriages aud 
, comes also advan into use. 
Does any one say that my standard is too bigh, that 
it is unattainable by any one who labors on a farm, 
and earns his bread? I reply that there is no insti- 
tution so well adapted to study of the higher 
branches as home; no teacher so faithful, impartial, 
thorough, and successful as ones self; no halls so 
neadgion: pay Mees Mab the broad vault of Hea- 
ven, the chimney corner; and no place where 
the education of the and mind can be so con 
veniently and profitably alternated as on the farm. 
Do you wish to study Botany, here are the plants in 
bloom in your very path. Do you wish to study 
Zoology, here are the animals, your compan- 
ion. if you would study Entomology, the insects 
care alee BH their habits cannot be a 
matter of indi Does entice you, 
here is mother earth at your feet, inviting you to an 
uaintance. Would you study Meteorology and 
matology, your farm bas its obs rvatories; what 
better place would you have? If Physiology irter- 
ests every animal you slay for domestic use or 
for the market, is a subject for dissection. Would 
ou stady Philosophy, remember that Newton's first 
were taken in a solitary siesta under an ap- 
ple tree. Would yon hold communion with your 
own ; ened = reflect upon and pest 
what you have read, hold of the plow, the hoe, 
the scythe, and your mind will be the more clear 
our bodily exercise. It is not necessary te 
, that the k should be always in hand; the 
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else.” Since the decline of the Roman empire the 


book of Natare is always open before you, 


i 
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, 
and he who sows and reaps, as well as “he who 
rans, may read.” Do you say that these studies 
are unnecessary to successful tarming? Remember 
that the cultivated portions of the earth are fast 
losing their fertility, under the old traditionary sys- 
tem of farming, and that science alone, aided by ex- 
periment, perseverance and economy, bring them up 
to, and even above, their early standard. The far 
mer who discards science as unn i 
grate to the newer portions of the earth, and be 
content with the society and the luxuries they af- 
ford; while he who would be surrounded by all the 
comforts and improvements of the age, must remain 
where they flourish; and should add his mite of mind 
and talent fer their promotion. 8. B. Peck. 
Gorham, N. Y. 
HOW CAN SETTING HENS BE TAUGHT TO FORSAKE 
THE LAZY HABIT ? 


Make a small open pen, of laths, or some similar 
ial, in one corner of your hen house, about 
eight inches wide, and of any convenient length and 
height. Let one of the laths or slate be so secured 
that it may be easily taken out or moved one side, so 
that a hen may be conveniently passed into or taken 
out of the pea On the bottom of this pen, and run- 
ning lengthwise through it, set up a couple of laths 
on edge, and fasten them about the same distance 
from each oth«r and from the sides of the pen. Run 
asmall perch across the pen and the work is done. 
When a hen wishes to set, put herin there. She 
will soon find that she can walk leisurely u the 
floor, or roost comfortably upon the perch, but she 
can’t set without “riding on a rail,” and that, they 
seem to think, isn’t decorous. The of time 
for which ‘they will have to be confined will vary 
somewhat, and in obstinate cases it may be 
“or Lil a few pegs or tacks into the edges of the 


ave 








WHY DO SO FEW FARMERS WRITE FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL PAPERS! 


Beta a farmer myself, and the son of a farmer, 


and having always resided among and sympathized 

with the humble cultivators of the soil, I may be 

rmitied to give some of the reasons why so few 
rs write for agricultural pavers. 

Let me premise, that to be able to express one’s 
ideas with ease, and elegance, and perspicuity, upon 
paper, requires no inconsiderable mental discipline; 

that, in years gone by, when the experienced 
farmers of to-day were educated. the common school 
was not matured as it now is, and they finished 
ir studies without becoming expert and correct 
writers, In fact, in those days, none but students of 
the higher schools were taught to express their ideas 
7 ag lage those but indifferently, The writer 
of this has found. within a few hay while 
\eaching in Western N. Y., men who refused to per- 
mit their children to devote any portion of 
time to writing Essays, on the ground that it was a 
useless expenditure of time among This 
class of farmers are usually healthy and muscular, 
with active and practical minds, and frequently quick 
to discover coy Saperees process ado by their 
neighbors, and ly to investigate a i 
to their own use any new laborsaving i 





which oy Jams see or hear of; but they never write 
for agric papers because of their inability to do 
so with perspicuity and elegance. Our fathers who 
write for agricultural papers, are mostly those who 
have not always been practical farmers. 

But there are only a few of the younger class of 
farmers who write for agricultural papers) Why is 
that? They received, many of them, a better edu- 
cation than their fathers. Some of them at school 
were polished writers, and close, accurate thinkers. 
They have been cultivating farms for ten or fifteen 
— generally successfully, with profit and pleasure. 

hey study agricultural works, read the periodical 
literature upon the subject, adopt the improvements 
of the day, and in fine are industrious, intelligent and 
wide awake farmers. But they seldom or never 
write for the press. At first they will plead a want 
of time. Their farm demands their attention and 
labor every fair day during the season adapted to 
the cultivation of the soil: The ramy weather finds 
them occupied in the barn or the work-shop. Their 
odd moments are all occupied im reading. T 
have a farm to pay for; cannot afford to hire their 
work done or to be idle themselves. During this 
season they have no time. How is it in colder 
monthe? Do not the agricultural journals point out 
engugh “work for the month” to keep the farmer 
busy each of those cold and dreary months? You, 
who read so many exchanges, cannot doubt this. 
Besides, this is the only season of the year which 
can be devoted to the cultivation of the social vir- 
tues. Friends and relatives must be visited; societies 
attended; social re-unions held; lyceums formed; 
lectures listened to, and libraries read.. The family 
circle, too, drawing them by the most sacred bonds, 
demands their attention during the long evenings. 
Home must be made pleasant and profitable. The 
bonds of love and friendship cemented more elosely. 
The wife must be relieved froin the care of the prat- 
tling infant. The husbandman must be a Parse 
Pakky in giving amusing instruction to the child- 
ren, and pleasing, intellectual entertainment must be 
afforded to the elder sons and daughters. At this 
season of the year, even, be finds no time to write. 
It is emphatically true that, commencing with mod- 
erate means, 


“ He, who by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must ite bold or drive.” 


After a few years, if the young farmer succeeds by 
industry and economy in obtaming a competence, 
and has more leisure time, he has lost his inclivation 
to roe = ae erga and reece 
his ve, lost. their former pli , and t 
mechanical portion of writing becomes ae He 
even néglects to correspond with his old friends and 
his parents, You would not expect him to 
write for the press. 

Agaip, farmers are a modest and unassuming class 
of men, a Te their ability to impart useful 
information. ey prefer to receive irstruction. 
Thcy look to those who make a business of writi 
and for their daily supply of mental ail- 
ment, to the editors of agricultural periodicals to 
keep them posted up in the agricultural improve- 
ments and experi of the time. 

Sach are what I conceive to be some of the more 
prominent reasons why so few farmers write for agri- 


cultural 
T think it would be better on all hands, were they 
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ON THE PROPRIETY OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
' OFFERING PREMIUMS TO PRACTICAL 
FARMERS FOR THE BEST ESSAYS 
ON VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL 
SUBJECTS. 


Ir is not only proper, but in dur humble opinion 
it is the duty of Agncuitaral Societies to offer libe- 
a, naa ga to practical farmers for Essays on Ag- 
ricultural subjects. The object of all Agricultural 
Societies should be to dissemi agricultural 
knowledge among the masses, which we think would 
be accomplished to a great extent by offering premi- 
ums, which would have a tendency to create a spirit 
of inquiry among farmers, inducing them to s 
standard agricultural works. The effect of such of- 
fers would undoubtedly be to call out a vast amount 
of nang talent ing now lies dormant, and be the 
means of giving to public a t mass of prac- 
tical yap knowledge vA yoyo confined to 
individuals or localities: If our National, State, 
County, and Town Societies could be induced to 
offer liberal premiums to practical farmers for the 
purposes above indicated, and publish the prize Ks- 
says in their Reports and Transactions, it would 
doubtless do more to advance the science of practi- 


cal Agriculture than all the ums offered for the 
finest horses, the best cattle, — and hogs, the 
longest. beet, pkin, and biggest squash, 


1 largest 
with all the rest of aa shpnstgnaliich ton memeaees 
to mention. Every farmer knows it to be his inter- 
est to raise the best horses, cattle, hogs, crops of all 
kinds, etc., but bow to do it in the best, cheapest, 
and most economical manner is what every one wish- 
es to learn. H. H, Taxon. 





| THE ADVANTAGES OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


In whatever business we we feel it our 
Soiz do be papas to Sates &. if the 

sibility connected therewith be pore wane to 

doubly exert ourselves, in order that we may be fully 


compen to undertake it, 


men who will not think it below their 
addressed with \ 
And these must be educated for this station. They 
ann no Gaenaaines: Soprepenin tas Senge 8 wus 
a “ learned profession.” Who would think of giving 
his son to such a profession without ing him 
And aswe think the farmer's station fully as impor- 





ing to be 
the honorable title of “ Farmer.” 












may bever 


cease to do so for a lack of knowledge to cultivate it 
Appr E, Fisk. 





“IS IT DESIRABLE TO PLANT FRUIT TREES IN THE 
HIGHWAY ?’ 


Ir the above question were put in a school-room 
of boys, there would be but little doubt respecting 
the answer. But it is not so put, but to the farmer, 
as a question of profit, or of ornament to the street 
or highway. On this ground, then, I conceive it 
should be answered. 
It is commonly reported, that in Europe fruit 
trees are generally planted by the road-side, and the 
fruit of some of the trees is left to the rs- by. 
This may be exbibiting a good heart, if not good 
husbandry. These trees are protected by law, and 
there may be instances where men of smal] means 
are enabled to plant a few more trees than they 
otherwise would, and reap more benefit. An intelli- 

t. German informed the writey, that in his count 
the i aged gy cherry trees and English wal- 
nuts by the side, and that they are under the 
eyes of a vigilant 

Perhaps the most ornamental and desirable fruit 
tree for street saw Bagge dwellings, is the 
cherry, as mentioned ve. By the common law 
of some, fruit growing on trees set be- 
tween the of owner and the travelled road, 
belongs to the abuttor. Hence some farmers have 
advised the planting of such trees as profitable; 
while others have done so for the benevolent pur- 
pose of giving cherries to the public. 

Now cherry trees require considerable care, though 
not so much as other fruit trees; and for a farmer to 
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they might have escaped this, would any one 


could not remove. On the other hand, educate and 


pre- 
tend to say that a vista of hollow-hearted, deformed | refine her, and her influence on all around her—hns- 


and antiquated ¢ 


herry trees would be as great an | band, children, friends and neighbors—will not only 


embellishment to the place, or as desirable to the | be pure and holy, but conducive, in the highest de- 
citizens, as the present graceful forest trees? So of | gree, to their prosperity and happinese. The station 
the shace trees on the Western Avenue, or Mill-dam; | soch a woman occupies, as a promoter of the coun- 


—— by cherry trees, or fruit trees of any | try’s 
kind, and : Avs 


, Do language can describe. Ard 


in @ few years, comparatively, the place | farmer's wivee—the wives of one of the most useful 
would verge upon the hideous— saying nothing of | classes of society—why should not they be educated 
the premium on truancy. Near the city of Boston | as well as those of any other class? Their education 


I know of no fruit trees planted by th> road-side 
E one readily sees the impropriety of it, as or 


and gardens need close watching, and it is 


should indeed be more extended than that of any 
other class, for her sphere is more extended. 
She should understand every branch of houre- 


_ impossible to keep even horse-chestnut trees | keeping, for her home should be as neatly and taste. 


the stones and clubs of boys 


fally arranged as that of any other individual; and 


Far back in the interior, where the population is|as she has the entire contro! of the cooking depart- 


very and where forest trees are seen on every 
hand, it might be safe to plant fruit trees on the 
highway—thus giving more numerous tokens of the 
progress of civilization, and affording to the traveller 
@ happy contrast with the surrounding scenery. In 
such cases ¢ trees would be the most ornamen- 
tal, bat lave apple trees would be the most profit- 
able. Wild districts, however, are rare in Massa- 

Chusetts, though they may not be in Western New 
York; but in both places they must be growing rarer. 

Our native forest trees are beautiful, merit 

ation. They should have a place around our 
wellings and along our highways’ The Elm, the 
Maple, the ‘Tulip tree, the Pine and Hemlock, and 
“Lord of the woods, the long-surviving Oak,” 
are not the least deserving objects for street-planting. 
bags ¢ foreign trees, also, should net be neglected in 
the highway. Forest trees generally grow with 
vigor, furnish ample shade, while the blasts of a cen- 
a will not mar their beauty. 

n athickly settled country, I am of the opinion 
that good taste would sooner permit ornamental 
trees to intrude upon the garden, rather than fruit 
trees upen the street. If we had no valuable forest 
trees, the case would be far different. Our forests 
are rapidly disappearing, to make room for the plow, 

in a few years their noble representatives will 
seldom be seen if not in our highways and around 
our public buildings. 

The constraction of a highway is a permanent 
thing, to which we set no limit; and the durability 
ef the trees set upon its borders should be in har- 
mony with this idea—trees that will not perish in 
half a century, but move their tops in unabated 
vigor when the hand that planted them shall have 
been transformed into the elements which give them 


vitality. D. W. Lorszor. 
W. Medford, Muss., Aug., 1857. 





“SHOULD FARMERS’ WIVES BE EDUCATED!” 


Ixpeep they should; and no mar of a sound and 
caltivated mind could answer it in the negative. The 
wives, not only of farmers, but of every other class 
of men, are the great builders of the nation’s char- 
eeter; and its destiny lies within the hands of the 
wives and mothers, who implant the first seeds in 
the minds of the embryo men they rear, which must 
ere long bear good or evil fruite. 

sade occupy the most i 
possi 


rtant station that it is | cows, &e., should, before 


ment, is in need of a better knowledge of philosophy 
chemistry and physiology, than many of her city 
friends. She should be refined and polite, that her 
home may be a happy one; for truly, ignorance is a 
most fruitful cause of misery and trouble. 

This is a subject_on which little can be said with- 
out a repetition of ideas, which may be summed up 
as follows, viz: In a maternal point of view, it is as 
useless to argne the importance of a good education 
as it is to discusa the necessity of Ny open eee 
ligent men ina prosperous community. « off scour- 
ing” of the land spring from the hae of ignorance. 
She has as many duties to fulfil asa woman of any 


. | other class—and more than the generality; and no 


ignorant wife could conduct the multitude of affairs 
connected with a thrifty farmer's household. As a 
companion for her husband, who has the means of 
enjoying life more than any other man, she should be 
well educated, and refined in her manners—for what 
man of any mind and heart would want an “ignora- 
mus” for a wife? A well stored mind is an inex- 
haustible source of true happiness, while ignorance 
is continually leading astray ; and miserable must 
that farmer be, who has a “blockhead” for a wife! 

Salem, Ohio. Davi Srreer. 


18 IT PROPER FOR LADIES TO ASSIST IN THE 
GARDEN? 





Maxy: in our day, and aye of the world, have ar- 
rived at the determination that it is out of the lati- 
tude of a lady to help in the garden. Although 
they may have eondescended to assist in the should- 
be delightful household duties, yet to go into the 
garden and cultivate vegetables is entirely beneath 
their dignity. 

And why is this so? Surely it is a very healthy 
occupation; far more so than work which is prepared 
within doors. Is it because jean tetg wil Por. 
form more than their share of the work? But this 
should not be, for in the beginning God created wo- 
man as a helpmeet for man—a sharer of al! his joys 
and sorrows; and shame on the woman, who, when 
the man is forced to neglect the garden, will let it 
ran to ruin. But this is equally trae with the man 

who does not deign to assist when convenient in the 
house; and there is as much accordingly in this 
sphere for him to do, as there is, on the other band, 

for the lady And the man who despises the woman 

who is above working in the garden or milking the 

expressing his dislike, first 


for mortals to hold. Keep woman in igno-|examine bis own habits, and see if there is not as 


rance, asd she will rear a race of ignorant, degraded 





men—a ecourge to the couatry, which generations 





large a beam in his own bye. 
Gerard, Erie Co, Pa. 


Miss 8, K. M. 
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MEETING OF THE WESTERN NEW: YORK FRUIT 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue exhibition and meeting of this Society was 
held in this city September 18th und 19th. There was 
® fine show of fruits and a fuir attendance of fruit 
Age The following subjects were recommended 

discussion, and adopted: 

1. Peashes. Can the cultivation of the Peach exten- 
sively for market be recommended as profitabie? If pro- 
firable, what varieties can be recommended ? 

2. What is the cause of the cracking of the Pear—and 
of the leaf blight (so called)? What varieties among our 
best Pears are most subject to it. and what most exempt ? 

& What are t e comparative advantages of raising 
nursery trees on fresh soil. previously unoceupied with 
the a, over culrivating them on soil which has been repeat- 
ealy oceupied with «uch trees, and the fertility maiutained 
by heavy manuring ? 

“e Can te Pear on Quince stock be advantageously 
culuvated on a large scale for market ? 

5. What form of tree is best for the standard Pear in 
orchards ? 

6. Can the Raspberry, Currant and Goose be 
largely cultivated profitably for market, ‘and in what way? 
What product per acre could be obtained? In what way 
prepared for market? What varieties are best? 

7. What are the best modes of preserving fruit in cans, 
Jars or bottles, and what sorts are best for the purpose ? 

8. What age is best for planting Apples and Pears from 

to orchards to insure the best success ? 

9. Can land naturally wet be made suitable for raising 
fruit? And how? And at what expense per acre ? 

10. Each member is requested to hand in, in the form of 
a ballot, a list of twelve best Apples for marketing exclu- 
sively—and twelve best Pears and six best Peaches—each 
member to append his name to his list. 

First Dav—Morning Session. 

H. P. Norton, of Brockport, in the Chair. 


The subject first takeu up for discussion was the 
leaf blight, and cracking of Pears. 
H. EK. Hooker, of Rechester, remarked that some 
varieties were much more subject to crack than otb- 
es, ander precisely the same circumstances. 
W. P. Towsssnv, of Lockport, said that up to 
6th of the present month, (Sept) the season had 
y develop- 


pes favorable to the growth and 

tent of both frait and trees. At that time a change 
occurred in the atmosphere, and mach of the time 
since, it has been close and damp, causing mildew on 
the grapes. On the evening of the 6th inst. the 
leaves of the Beurre Diel, on his grounds, turned 
black, and soon after, those of the V and 
Oswego Beurre, and the fruit co to crack. 
Other varieties growing ip the same rows with these, 


lieu was 
Yromans, of Walworth, and in the town of Greece, 


and in other localities of Western New York. He 
would, however, state, on the authority of a gentle 


P. Barry, of Rochester, stated that the Virgs- 
ing this year on the grounds of Mr. 


Mr. Yeomans had sold seme of 


man present, 
pasag Sees a 3 lo. ger ery Doggie ae | 
free from leaf blight, and the fruit from cracking. 





Sie S| ha never bs, utr» Why isan no on bd 
. . apy more Ww 
Horticultural Department. | Prcnomens oocares ota saght it might be an in 
~~~ | sect, as it appears to spread most rapidly after rain, 


pro’ 
. Hooxer said that if he remembered right, the 


soil of Mr. Yeomans, in which these trees grow, is & 

heavy clay, with a hard pan, which has been under- 

drained, but is not now a good pear.soil, and that 

none but a naturally well drained roil would ever be 

oes to be fav 
ear. 


le to a healthy condition of the 


Mr. Barry would state the Duchesse d’Angouleme 
as in fine condition on Mr. Yeomans’ grounds. 
J. J. Tuomas, of United Spri had made many 


observations in reference to this subject, but the n-c/® 
he made the less he thought he knew respecting it; bad 
examined it with powerful microscopes, 
to be a fungus. The leaf blight and cracking usu- 
ally accompan 
times there is leaf blight without cracking of the 


aud believed it 
y each other, but not always, as some- 


fruit. A small Virgalieu Pear tree, planted some 
since, prod.ced its first crop badly cracked, 
at ever after it has been five, and the cause cannot 
therefore be, as some have thought, the exhaustion 
of the soil. Thrifty varieties are apt to be exempt, 
such as Beurre d’Amalis, Osband’s Summer, Bartlett, 
&c. On the contrary, Oswego Beurre sometimes 
cracked. Ananas d’Ete seldom cracks. The whele 
subject was enshrouded in darkness. 
Mr. Surru, of Geneva, would enquire where the 
fu commences its growth ? 

‘Miz, Trouas bad examined a a seg and 
was satisfied that it was propagat y passing 
the sap pores, that. the fungus under 
i ion was produced in 8 similar manner, and 
largely increased by budding and grafting, the seed 
being much smaller than the pores of the wood. 

W. P. Townsexp would state that he had a small 
bed of pear seedlings, through which ran a furrow 
which was wet, and he noticed that the blight at- 
tacked only those stocks standing in the furrow, dis- 
tinctly marking the water course. 

Mr. Tuomas said that several years since many at- 
tempts were made by numerous parties, among whom 
were Mr. Hover, of Boston, Mr. Zea Buran, of 
Perrinton, to eradicate this disease by the use of va- 
rioug solutions, but all had proved unsuccessful 

Mr. Barry thought that the practical question 
was, how this disease was to be avoided? He knew of 
no way. If any varieties are known to be particu- 
larly liable to it, they should not be planted. ’ 

Cuate would ask if there was any difierence 


in the cracking of the Virgalieu on the Quince and 





pot affected. 


on the Pear stock? 
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Mr. Berxuans, of New Jersey, had found that 
Virgalieu trees that had been subject to this disease, 
when d with other varieties became exempt. 
With him, Gloat Morceau and Vicar of Winkfield 
hai been most apt to blight. For twenty years he 
hai attended to this subject, but the result was un- 
satisfactory. Cracking was most common in wet 
seasons. utre Diel, Chaumontel, and Stevens’ 
Genesee all cracked badly. 

The next subject taken up was that in reference to 

nursery trees on fresh soils previously unoc- 
with them. 
r. Downtsa said that he had had no experiencé 
in raising trees on new soils, but knew that very good 
trees could be raised on old soils. 

H. E. Hooxer had seen just as good trees raised 
on old soils as ever were raised, but believed in a ro- 
tation of different sorts of trees. 

Mr. Tuomas said that there was much difference 
in soils; some being able to produce crops for 
a long time with good cultivation, w others never 
were profitabie. 

Mr. Barry supposed that no one doubted that 
trees may be grown a century on the same soil; but 
the question is, are these trees as good as on new 
land? His experience is in favor of new land— 
The roots of the trees were more fibrous, and conse- 
quently the trees could be more easily transplanted; 

lieved that many diseases of trees were owing to 
Vicious cultivation and bad manures. 

Mr. Hooxer thought that all the soil was pretty 
old, and that with proper rotation it could be always 
cultivated. 

Mr. Berxaans had cropped land in France with 
trees, and then followed them with potatoes and 
other root crops, and dressed with potash, and then 
again raised good crops of trees) This had been 
done several times in succession. 

Mr. Towxsenp thought that a succession of varie- 
ties was desirable, as it is the method pointed out by 
Nature. 

Mr. Laneworrny thought that there was a princi- 
ple in new soils peculiar to itself, and which was not 
in manures, and could not be applied to old soils. 

Mr. Surra, of Geneva, was in favor of new soils, 
and thought it impossible to grow good trees twice 
in succession on the same soil, even with heavy ma- 
nuring. After a crop of Pear trees he had planted 
Peach trees, which grew feebly the first season, and 
were manured the winter following, (last winter) and 
now were only about two-thirds average size. 
Oates next A pe taken "P ape bd Pear or 

nee stock be advantageously cultivated on a 
scale for market? ¥ mi 

Mr. Tomas would make a rt of an estimate 
he had made of a quantity of Virgalieu trees on 
E:twancer & Barry's grounds, oceupying about 
one half acre of land. e trees were six 
from the bud, and now have on them at least si 
bushels of Pears. He thought that the Virgalieu 
should not be planted | for market, but would 
prefer Louise Bonne de Jersey and Duchesse d'An- 
gouleme. The great cause of failure among tree 

lanters is the want of discrimination in reference to 
varieties which they plant. Much information is 
yet algo needed on this point. 

Mr. Yrowaxs, of Walworth, Wayne Co., had an 
orchard of Pears on Quinces of three thousand 
tzeez. Those of Louise Bonne and Duchesse d'An- 


emp 





gouleme 


roduce from one half to one bushel per 
tree, but the 


Virgalieus are badly cracked. 


Evening Sesston. 

President Tomas in the Chair. 

The question taken up for this e was, what 
form of tree is best for the Standard Pear in orchards? 

Mr. Berxmans thought the limbs should be kept 
short, and the tree trimmed into the form, 
for the first ten or twelve and allowed to 
take its own couree. pyramidal form is the 
one found by experience to be the most practical 
one. If the limbs are allowed to grow long, the 
weight of the fruit is apt to break them down. Pear 
trees are more apt to straggle than Apples) Prof 
Marks’ trees are allowed to straggle, and they split up. 

Mr. Barry remarked that there were several con- 
siderations in reference to the forms of trees, among 
the most important of which are the liability of their 
being affected by high winds, the gathering of the 
fruit, and the safety of the trunk of the tree. The 
Standard tree is usually trained with a trunk from 
four to six feet high. This form is not so well suited 
to the Pear as to the Apple. The sun in winter is 
apt to affect the bark of the trunk and seriously in- 
jare the tree. Trees trained in the pyramidal form 
are less affected by high winds, and the fruit can be 
much more rar A ant and trees growing in 

n natu assume the pyramidal form. 

e teat tls found that trees trained in this manner 
bore earlier than tall ones, and were not liable to as 
many accidents. 

Hooker agreed 
but thought that trees should be trimmed bist 
énough to cultivate ae ee them, and that the 
shade afforded by the limbs was sufficient to protect 
the trunk from injury by the sun. 

Mr. Arnsworrs,-of West Bloomfield, is cultiva- 
ting trees in both the forms mentioned by the previ- 
ous speakers, and also in a middle form. Some with 
limbs conrnarns tye feet from the ground, others 
about two and feet, and =: branchiug from 
the ground. The trees are now all in bearing; pre- 
fers the middle form, because the trees are more 
easily cultivated. ‘The low limbs protect the trunks 
from the rays of the sun, and also from reflection 
from the snow. When trees are injured by the sun, 
it is always on the north side, and on the under side 
of the limbs. A ‘year ago last winter his trees re- 
ceived the most injury in this way; and at the same 
time the faces hands of the men at work on his 
grounds were severely blistered by the reflected rays 
of the sun from the snow. Those of his trees that 
at that time were protected by the low limbs were 
not injured. The trees trained four and a half or 
five feet high he found to be much more affected by 
high winds. He did not like the pyramidal form, 
but preferred to keep the head down and make the 
limbs throw out. Had found the lowest trimmed to 
bear the earliest. 

Mr. Berxmans had seen one tree in France branch- 
ed low, so that the limbs on every side braced into 
the ground and acted as stanchions, so that it was 
im le for any wind to move or affect it. 

r. Towxsenp’s method was similar to the middle 
course adopted by Mr. Arnsworrn. 

Mr. Fish plants stocky trees, and keeps them 
trained low. 

Mr. Barry said there was no difficulty in cultiva- 


in the main with Mr. Barry, 
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ting clean, underneath low trees at least close enough 
for all useful Weeds do not when 
the limbs are low, and it is an injury to the roots of 
the trees to plow close; thought low training a great 
reformation, Western people seemed now to under- 
stand this point, and all wy low headed trees. 

The Prestpent that he had found that 
the extent of the roots of Pear trees corresponded 
to their height, and a tree about eight feet high, for 
instance, a breadth of roots of about eight feet, 
or four feet on each side, and the trees should not 
be cultivated so close as to much disturb these roots. 
He did not regard high trained trees in the light of 
Sr. Puerre, who when walking through a grove with 
a friend, remarked that he thought that it was a be- 
neficent dispensation of Providence that the trees in 
the grove grew just high enough for people to walk 
under conveviently, without thinking that the lower 
branches had been broken off by cattle running 
perp ion, and had decayed and fallen off by being 
too close. 

The next subject discussed was that of the Pro 
Age for ‘Transplanting Apples and Pears into Or- 


Mr. Maxweut stated that nine years ago a neighbor 
of his, 4g magong ay trees, which grew 
vell, and that four or five days after he (Mr, Max 
- amg nets Meogee whips of the same ps 
and in four years were largest trees, 
iia een 
. P. Bissext, five years ago, p’ some 
cherry trees, which have done very well; but at t 
mme time he planted some apple trees and 
some whi 14 oe aqme puke ale 4a 
trees, and are bearing good crops for thei whi 
the other trees only show now a then papas, 
Mr. Arnsworts said a neighbor, some years since, 
sought a load of large apple trees, and plant- 
m manured them ; but they never 
throve, afid have all died out. A few years after the 
ame person planted a quantity of quite small trees, 
ad they have made a fine orc Another neigh- 
a few years since, bought some very small trees, 
which have made large, fine trees, fifteen feet high; 
while a lot of trees, planted at the same time 
au . 


& 


& 


Mr. Hoac cut back severely some small trees when 
Sane them, and the first two or three years they 
no growth, but have since done well. 
Adjourned. 


Sreconp Day.—Morning Session. 
W. P. Townseyp in the Chair. 


The subject first discussed this morning was in re- 
lation to the Profitable Culture of the Small Fruits. 
ies. —Mr. Downine stated that the Hud- 
son River Antwerp was found most profitable in his 
section. It is cultivated there in fields, like corn. 
Mr. Hooxer sold this year, off from one-tenth of 
an acre of the Hudson River Antwerp, to the amount 
of $1480, making the average tor an acre about 
$140. His neighbor, Mr. Bisset, found the profits 
somewhat larger. 
Mr. Sarrn, of Geneva, said that a party near Ge- 
neva realized $200 per acre from the common Black 


is Hoae preferred Brinckle’s Orange. It is a 
delicious fruit, bears abundantly and long after others 
have ceased, yet it will not bear carriage as well as 
the Hudson River Antwerp. It is, however, much 
hardier than the Hudson River Antwerp, which 
killed down very badly by the cold. 

Mr. Ettwaycer remarked that Brinckle’s Orange 
did well with him, and that he heard very favorable 
re from it at the West. 

. Barry thought that the raspberry could, with- 
out doubt, be cultivated with profit; but can mar- 
ket be found for it, if cultivated largely? If sufficient 
market was at hand, it would be found profitable, 
even at six cents eh wey 

Mr. Hooxer remarked that it was impossible to 
transport raspberries many miles, either in wagons or 
cars. He preferred, for his own use, the Fastolf, but 
thought the Hudson River Antwerp preferable for 
rorya Frar another advantage this variety has, is 
mo phi ies are all perfect, even to the smallest 

ast. 

N. Draper, of Rochester, planted five kinds of 
raspberries about thirty = ago, but found only 
two kinds worth preserving, which were the White 
and Red Antwerp. These bushes, for most of the 
time, stood under peach trees, and were cut down 
ao The product was usually about fifteen 
b for sixty square rods. They were never ma- 


y,| nured, but had clean cultivation. Besides what he 


used in his own family, he sold annually about er 
five dollars’ worth. They could not be profitably 
ten miles. 

Mr. Hooxer said that, although raspberries did 
not want to be starved, yet he had found high ma 
nuring to be unproductive. 

Mr. Down1ne remarked that where they are culti- 
cultivated on the Hudson for the New York market, 
fo enn by land only from one to four miles, 

then sent down the river in barges. 

Mr. Surra had sent to Biffalo and ome quite 


.| a quantity in two quart baskets. He thought good 


tivation , and that the plant preferred a 
moist soil. He the canes down in the fall, and 
covered only the tops, which he found sufficient. 

New Rochelle Blackberry —O, P. Bissers, of 
Rochester, had icy “< in wasn oo market. 
It bears profusely. Must oroughly ripe to 
have a good flavor. The distance he planted was 





six feet by four, but thought it would be better to 
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lant eight feet by four. He trained it on wire trel- 
ises. It should be cut back in the epring to five 
feet, and the laterals shortened in. e laterals 
ealy bear, and they are apt to break if not short- 
ened in. 

Mr. Hooxwer said that Mr. Carpenter advises 
wire trellises, and that the old cases should be 
trained on the lowest wires, and the new canes 
trained up. 

Mr. Penrietp, of Lockport, found that the ber- 
ries are apt to drop off before they are fairly ripe. 

Mr. Toa planted half an acre a year ago last 
spring. They were set six feet by four, but they 
were too close; eight or ten feet by four would be 
better. He had some fine fruitthis year. Recom- 
mended cutting back, as the plants bear better. The 
berries should hang a week after turning black. It 
is very prolific. 

Mr. Bisset said that this plant fills a vacancy 
which has long been felt—it comes in between the 
raspberry and the commencement of the peach sea- 
son, and when there is a scarcity of fruit. With 
him, each plant bears from two hundred to four 
hundred berries. 

Mr. Hoae said that his berries were not yet all 
Tipe, but he found them good, when eaten with 
plenty of sugar. 

Mr. Frost stated that he had found great diffi- 
culty in telling when they were ripe; that those 
who ‘cultivated largely about New York, placed 
straw on the ground between the bushes, and, by 
jarring the plants, the berries fell on to the straw, 
and were tien gathered. 

Mr. Soorr remarked that when it will fall it is 
too ripe—it is too sweet, and too soft to be carried 
to market. 

Mr. Barry thought the Dorchester, or improved 
High Bush blackberry, a very superior sort, and 
would advise it in preference to the New Rochelle. 

Mr. Dowsixe thought the New Rochelle much 
the best for market, but the Dorchester is the 
highest flavored, and Newman's Thornless variety 
had « better flavor than either. 

Mr. Hoe said that the New Rochelle made ex- 
éellent wine. 


The ripe ps of Preserving Fruits elicited quite a 
mumber of remarks, but nothing decidedly new was 
brought out, except by 

Dr. Bristor, of Dansville, who had found much 
difficulty in preserving fruit so that it would not 
mould on the top, where there was always a va- 
eancy, caused by the shrinkage during cooling. His 
method to obviate it is briefly this: He uses a glass 
bottle, with a cork perforated to admit of a metal- 
lic tube, the upper end of which also passes through 
another cork, fitting into a small vial, which is filled 
with syrup. The jar is filled with the fruit, and 
undergoes the usual method of standing in boiling 
water to exclude the air, when the cork and ap- 
paratus just described are applied, and, as the con- 
tents of the vessel shrink as they cool, the syrup 
from the vial runs in, and keeps the jar full. When 
it is quite cool, the tube is cut with a pair of sharp 
shears, and, if nicely done, it is quite tight. A lit- 
tle wax on the end of the tube and over the cork 
completes the operation. 

ta ag for a list of the 12 best ee 
apples, and 12 best pears, and 6 best peaches, for 
market purposes, resulted as follows; 


App.es.—Out of 19 votes cast, the Rhode Island 
Greening received 19; Baldwin, 18; Roxbury Rus- 
sett, 17; Red Astracan, 14; Talman Sweet and 
King of Tompkins Co., each, 18; Northern Spy 
and Esopus Spitzenburg. each, 12; Fall Pippin, 9; 
Sweet Bough, 8; Primate and Caynga Streak 
oad , each, 7; Golden Sweet, Gravenstein, and 

ly Harvest, each, 6; Golden Russett and Yel. 
low Bellflower, each, 4; Swaar, Jonathan, Rambo, 
and Seck-no-further, each, 8; Cooper’s Redling, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, Peck’s Pleasant, Porter, 
American Summer Pearmain, and Vandevere, each, 
2; Colvert, Early Joe, Early Summer, Hawley, 
Prince's Harvest, Pall Orange, Sops of Wine, Hill’ 
Sweeting, Green Sweet, Autumn Strawberry, Gold- 
en Pippin, Red C:nada, Benoin, Melon, Pound 
Sweet, Wagener, Jersey Sweet, Newtown Pippin, 
Ribston Pippin, Mammoth Fippin, Spicy Sw 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Large Yellow Bough, 
Maidens Blush, each, 1. 


Pears.—Out of 21 votes cast, the Bartlett re- 
ceived 19; the Louise Bonne de Jersey and the 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme, each, 18; White Doyenne, 
17; Easter Beurre and Lawrence, each, 16; Vicar 
of Winkfield, 18; Seckel, 12; Flemish Beauty, 11; 
Beurre d’ Anjou, 9; Beurre Diel and Tyson, each, 
8: Sheldon, 6; Buffam and Bell Lucrative, each, 5: 
Glout Morceau, Beurre Superfine, Urbaniste, Biood- 
good, Brandywine, and Beurre Giffard, each, 3; 
Theodore Van Mons, Beurre Clairgeau, Bourre 
Bose, Onondaga, Rostiezer, Stevens’ Genesee, Os- 
band’s Summer, and Ananas d’ Ete, each, 2; How- 
ell, Ontario, Dearborn’s Seedling, Beurre d’ Amalis, 
Gris d’ Hiver, Brown's reves, Wage: bark Beanty, 
Comstock's Mammoth, Winter Nelis, Jalouse de Fon- 
tenay, Doyenne Boussoch, Nouveau Poiteau, and 
Bergamotte Lucrative, each, 1. 


Peacurs.—Out of 15 votes cast, Crawford's Tony 
received 15; Crawford's Late, 13; Early Y 
(serrate), 11; Old Mixon Free, 10; Morris’ White, 
5; Ooolidges Favorite and Large Early York, each, 
4; Honest John, 3; Old Mixon Cling, White Im 

rial, Red Cheek Melocoton, Durock Freesto 

IV., Walter's Early, and Early Barnart 
each, 2; Ward's Late Free, ues Rareripe, 
Tillotson, Lemon Cling, and Columbia, each, 1. 


? —=—>o 
j THE ORTLEY APPLE. 

general rule, varieties of fruit are 

to te locality in which they originate. 
0 apple seems to be an exception. It is s 
tive of New Jersey, but does not succeed well 
or in the Eastern States, or in New York; but at 
the West, according to Exiiorr, on strong, rich soll, 
“jt proves one of the -hardiest, most productive, 
profitable, as well as best known varieties Mr. 
Erner, of C'ncinnati, stated at the last meeting of 
the American Pomological Society, that the 
“was a great favorite at the West, where it ie cult 
vated mostly under the name of White Bellefiewr. 
In New York, according to Mr. Savt, of Newburgh, 
« it is @ miserably mean tree and a poor bearer. 
Mr. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., said “it was five 
at the West, but not in this locality.” When grown 
on strong, rich soils at the West, according to Exw- 
ort, the fruit is much larger pagel nada 








at the Rast. “ smooth; form, oblong, © 
sometimes roundish conical; color, pale yellowish 
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tering if dry weather, and shade a little at first if 
CavLirLowgrs—From the canliflower and cab | necessary. Between the rows may be ted some 
bage seed, sown in September, will, by the first of} hardy kind of lettuce, as Green Hammersmith or 
Getober, be aced some nice for early | Brown Duteh, &c. Those of the tender varieties 
spring use. About the first week of the month se-|are apt to damp. They will come into use d 
leet a nice sheltered and dry J gong ground, some | the winter and spring, before the cauliflowers 
elevated border on the south of a board fence or | mach. ee oe days and cold 
wall, is the best situatiou, with some jon at a | uights, but give air on all mild and favorable 
Gt distance oo the souihwet a a be or bul tunities. As soon as the weather begins to st in 
in the | severely, the whole frame must be coveied over 


exposed to the suo. Mark out | eighteen or twenty inches thick with littery straw, 
or . and kept on = and day in very severe weather. 
plants wanted. A bed | In bright and 


a 
: 


mild days the covering must be taken 
é off, and air given, so as to keep them hardy and pre- 
surface four to six inches of rotten | vent their spindling up and damping off All de- 
spade it in eighteen inches Now | cayed leaves must xf er off, and mice destroyed, 
me at the corners, (pieces of 2x4 | should eR oer ‘hese will come in for use in 
) leaving those in | the spring early summer, and may be the finest 
foot out of the ‘and those at back | of the season. In spring, in mild weather, the cov- 
ves @ fall to the water on | ering must be taken wholly off, and put on in cold 

in six feet’ Set more stakes | nights) Some Early York cabbage may be man- 
according to the length | aged in the same way, only planted one foot apart 

or thick | each way. Some young plants may also be kept in 

as tight as possible, to exclude cold | this way for planting out in the open ground, for the 
mice. : Now throw up @ bank | second early summer's crop. They must be kept dey 
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all winter, but in dry weather in spring must have 
plenty of water. 

Wiyterinc tax Crops.—Brets.—Towards the 
end of the month, or just before frosty nights are ex- 
pected, will be time to take up the beets and pack 
them away for winter use. They must be taken up 


carefully, in a dry day, without breaking or bruising | edge 


them, and their tops cut or twisted off just above 
the crown, so as to prevent their bleeding. They 
must then be taken to the cellars or cave, and — 
ed away in sand or dry earth. If there be a large 
quantity of them, a good way is to square up a few 
boards in the corner of the cellar, forming a sort of 
bin, to keep up the sand or fine earth; if only a few, 
they may be packed in barrels or dry goods boxes, 
with the sand or earth between them. First lay two 
layers of roots on the floor, as you would lay stove 
wood, as close as they can be packed, close up to 
the boards, with their crowns toward the boards 
and wiull, and their heels meeting in the middle. 
Then spread on fine dry earth or sand enough to fill 
up all the spaces between the roots; then two more 
layers of roots and a layer of sand. Parsneps and 
carrots, and salsify may be kept in the same way. 
But salsify is better set upright in boxes well filled 
with sand, becagse of their roots being so thin; t 
keep better and are more easily got at. Salsify is 
very hardy, and a portion of the crop should be left 
out in the open ground until spring. The same with 
parsneps. 

Ontons.—By the first week in the month, onions 
will be all ripe and their tops dead. They should be 


ulled up and left on the ground a day or two to 
2 if fine weather; then carried to a dry, airy room 
or loft, and spread out to dry still more, that they 
may be thoroughly ripened, or they will not keep. 


In wet days, when you can only work in doors, their 
tops should be braided together, forming a rope of 
onions two or three feet long, and hung up in a dry, 
oy Pines where it will not freeze. 

roceed carefully with the earthing of the Celery, 
as directed. Keep the leaves straight and the earth 
out of their hearts. Earth up about three or four 
inches at a time, and at intervals of two or three 
weeks. Do the earthing when the leaves are dry 
and clean, and the earth in nice working order. 

Jostan SALTER. 





MUSHROOM CULTURE. 


Lovupoy, an authority upon all subjects of this 
character, describes the mushroom (Agaricus com- 
pestris) cultivated in gardens for edible purposes, as 
“a well known native vegetable, springing up in 
open pastures in August and September. It is most 
readily distinguished, when of middle size, by its fine 
pink or flesh-colored gills and pleasant smell. In a 
more advanced stage, the gills become of chocolate 
color, and it is then more apt to be confounded with 
other kinds of dubious qualities; but that species 
which more nearly resembles it, is slimy to the touch, 
and destitute of the fine edor, having rather a disa- 
greeable smell; further, the noxious kind grows in 
woods, while the true mushroom springs up chiefly 
in open pastures, and should be gathered only in 
such places.” 


The spawn or seed by which the mushroom is 
propagated, resembles pieces of fine white thread, 
end is collected in old pastures, or other places 


where the agaricus is found. Seedsmen have a 
method of making it for supplying leners as fol- 
lows:—Fresh horse dung mixed with short litter is 
monet with one-third part of cow dung, and a 

portion of garden loam. This is cut up into 
bricks, and half dried by frequent turning from one 
to the other,—at this stage, in a couple of holes 
made bya dibble, small pieces of spawn, walnut 
size, are placed. ab the bricks are dry, they are 
piled upon ae f dry horse dung, six inches 
thick, and covered with sufficient fresh dung to pro- 
duce a gentle heat through the whole. The spawn 
will spread through the bricks, which may be stored 
in a dry place, where they will preserve their vege 
tative power a long time. 

A mushroom bed is formed in the following man- 
ner:—Procure a sufficient quantity of good horse 
dung, heap it up and tarn uently, in order to 
induce regular fermentation, and to get rid of the 
rankness of the manure. This will require about 
two weeks. Shake up the dung well with the fork 
and build the bed, perpendicular, a foot high; then 
slope toward the centre atan angle of thirty degrees, 
like the roof of a house, Let each forkful be well 
beaten in its place, and the bed be of neat and 
regular form, and then cover the whole with straw 
or litter to induce heating, which will be at the 
proper stage at from ten to fourteen days) Remove 
the covering and lay an inch of fine loam over the 

On this plant the spawn in small pieces, six 
inches apart each way, and cover with another inch 
of loam. Beat smooth with the spade, and replace 
the covering of straw. Protect bed, if in the 
open air, from extremes of heat and cold, drouth 
and moisture, keeping the temperature at about 6. 
If the mould ap too dry, sprinkle with tepid 
water mornings, leaving the covering off for about 
an hour after the application. 

Good beds, rightly managed, will produce young 
mushrooms in six weeks’ time, but it is often longer 
Sometimes extra heat and moisture will bring on 4 
good growth; again, too “ar Pose and = 
destroys the vegetative power o spawn. Proper 
cane ail qunaedy ines a fine sa of this deli- 
cious vegetable fungus. In gathering, take up to 
the bottom, and fill the hole art mea lf the 
stump is left it becomes a nursery 0 ts, very 
ee to the succeeding growth. Perha some 
other correspondent will give O. of C., W. the infor 
mation he desires in regard to ae as 
its price. We here furnish full directions for its cub 
ture, and some notice of the original sources whence 
it is obtaiced. PAB 





CULTIVATION OF ONIONS, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have raised 38 bushels of 
onions on 8 rods of some of the onions 
measuring 163 inches in cireumference. My metnod 
of culture is as follows:—I plow the ground 
the fall, and manure very high. In the 
the ground agai and then barrow 
ground smoo Gravelly ground is the best. 
rake off all of the largest stones; then sow in 
about 14 inches apart; sow quite thick, and thin 
They should be weeded as soon as they are 
enough. I think that the first of April is the 
time lor sowing the seed. NarTaan 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 
Curtre Hams.—Rub salt all over them as soon as 


cut and laid on a table; the next day brush it off 
HOW SHALL WE SPEND OUR WINTER EVENINGS ? | and 
1 quart salt to 1 gallon water; to 6 gallons water 4 


pack in a cask; put on a pickle made as follows: 


Tue question, how skall farmers and their families gallon molasses and 3 ounces saltpetre. Let the 
winter evenings profitably, and at the | hams remain in six or eight weeks, Soorthig to size. 


~~ time ly? has often been 
ways have been pro 


I will tell you how we managed it the winter. 
AY's'sbthel uhiging panty’ at the house of one of our 


, and Many | Smoke to suit, and pack away in salt in a cask, and 


and I presume resorted to 
in various places, to suit their several localities; but =? cool dry place, and 


will keep good all 


Ovsrer Sovr.—To one quart of oysters with their 


juice, put two quarts of cold water, half a pint of 


deacons, our pastor proposed to us to get up a lit- milk, and a heapin : 
ates aien , ig spoonfal of salt; let them boil 
me etescipent; Gratenel, ami, abe one minute; skim out the oysters; add half a tea cup 


dal improvement. After some discussion, a commit- 
tee was chosen to draft a constitution and give us a 
name. It was decided to call ita Polytechnic Socie- 


ui Editor and Editress) Ten cents constituted any 


of crackers rolled fine, half a tea cup of butter, and 
a little pepper; let it boil again; then pour over the 
ysters. 


; its officers were President, Secretary, Treasurer, | ° 


Exrewpore Buckwueat Cakes —Three pints buck- 


oné a member; the funds to be applied to the pur-| wheat flour; one tea spoonful carbonate of soda, dis- 
chase of paper, ink, and other incidental expenses. solved in water enough to make a batter with the 
To meet once in two weeks. Officers to be chosen | flour.’ When mixed, add a tea spoonful of tartaric 


by ballot, and changed at every meeting, thus giving 
every one a chance for an office. Besides ee pee. 
which of course was a written one, and m 
seven to ten sheets of foolscap, the contents of which 
were, with few ex original, and of great 
variety, we had two ori essays. At the close of 
the meeting, the President announced the officers for 
the eo - meeting, and himself inted the essay- 
ists; the choice of subject left to the writers. 

We met round, as the schoolmasters say, or from 
house to house, as we were invited. And this re- 
minds me of a peculiar feature of Western life—the 
capabilities of a small house to accommodate a large 
company. Our housewives seem to have the knack 
of making room; for a common observer would 
hardly think some of our houses large enongh to ac- 
commodate an ordinary sized family, yet from fifty to 
sixty persons were comfortably seated, for that was 
our usual number. New Years afternoon we met at 
the house of our pastor, with such donations as we 
had the power to offer, and overt an excellent and 
bountiful repast prepared by the ladies, and in the 


evening had our ber ae | 
Perhaps some say, well, this only took up one 


evening ‘in two weeks, but it must be remem 
that the articles for the paper occupied all the 
time of the members the two weeks, and the 
editors had their hands f nage ag At any 
rate, notwithstanding the severity of the winter, we 
always had a full house, and the winter passed rapid- 
ly away; and when the spring came at last, with its 
usual toils and cares, and we were obliged to adjourn 
till September, we all felt sorry to give up our Poly- 
technic; for though it is true the arts and sciences 
had not very advanced under our supervision, 
we felt that our minds had been improved, and we 
had become acquainted with each others habits of 
thought, which years of common intercourse would 
never have unfolded. Now if any of your subscri- 
bers have found a better way, let.them name it, and 
we will try it; if not, let them go and do — 

LA. 


10 
Clay, Washington Co., Iowa, July 20, 1857. 





To Desrroy Oricxets—Put Scotch snuff upon 


acid, dissolved in a few spopnfuls of hot water. Stir 


it in, and bake immediately. 


Gioer Snaps.—One cup molasses; one half cup 
sugar; one half cup butter; one half cup warm wa- 
ter, the butter melted in it; two table spoons ginger; 
one tea spoon saleratus. Knead it well with flour 
enough to make it stiff Out it into round cakes; 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Baxep Corn Meat Puppine.—To seven heaping 
table spoonsful Indian meal add one quart aowen 
milk, one cup molasses, a little salt and butter. Stir all 
well together, and just as it goes into the hot oven, 
put in a cupful of cold water or milk. Bake three 
quarters of an hour. 

To Curt Hoarsexess.—Take whites of two eggs, 
and beat them with two spoonsful of white sugar; 
grate in a little nutmeg; then add a pint of luke- 
warm water, Stir well, and drink often. Repeat 
the prescription if necessary, and it will cure the 
most obstinate case of hoarseness in a short time. 


Picxtep Canpace.—Slice red cabbage very thin; 
put on it a little coarse salt, and let it rest 24 hours 
to drain; add sliced onions if you like them. Boil 


red | four spoonfuls Pepper and four of allspice in a quart 
spare | of vinegar, and pour it over. 


Wirine Disnes.—Mach time is wasted by house- 
keepers in wiping their dishes. If properly washed 
and drained in a dry sink, with a cloth spread on 
the bottom, they look better than when wiped, be- 
sides the economy in saving time and labor. 


To Prevent tae Smoxine or a Lawr.—Soak the 
wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before using. 
Tt will then burn both sweet and pleasant, giving 
much satisfaction for the trifling trouble in preparing 
it, 

To Make Cracker Pre—Take eight water or 
butter crackers; break in pieces, and pour on them 
one quart of boiling water; add a tea spoonful of 


| tartaric acid for two pies. Sweeten and spice to the 


taste. 

Orram Pre, Very Ricu—Is made by a rich paste 
for bottom; then a layer of butter, the thickness of 
a cent; then one of sugar; then one of flour, the 





the hole where they come out. 





same thickness, and fill up with cream. 
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Editor's Cable. 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.— Wiley & Hal- 
sted. New York. 

Albany Tite Works —O. & W. M’Cammon, Albany, N. Y. 

Fruit Trees and Fruit —T. G. Yeomans, Walworth, N. Y. 

The Massachusetts White Grape—B. M. Watson, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

New Rochelle Blackberry.—J. C. Teas, Raysville, Ind. 

Young Men, Form a Book Ciub.—D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N.Y. 

Morgan Horse for Sale.—Eliab Yeomans, Walworth, N. Y. 

Blackberry Plants by Mail.—C, P. Bissell, Rochester, N. ¥. 

Femity Sewing Machines.—Grover & Baker, Hew Tork. 


Fain or raz Unitep States PRM EE Sactate. 
The Fifth Annual Fair of the United States Agriculzural 
Suciety was held at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 1—6. The at- 
tandance was very large, the arrangements excellent, and 
the receipts over $20,000. The show of Short-horns was not 
large, but there were several excellent herds represented. 
There was also a fine show of Herefords. Of Devons, 
Ayrshires and Alderneys few were exhibited, and those few 
possessed no very particular excellence. There wasasmall 
show of Coarse Wooled Sheep of fair quality, anda few 
Saxons. The show of Pigs was vot what might be ex- 
pected ata National Exhibition in the-heart of the great 
West. Of Poultry there was no show worth the name. 
The exhibition of Horses was exceedingly good. The 
show of Fruit, Vegetables, Seeds, and Agricultural Im- 
plements was rather meagre. On the whole, the show 
was decidedly i.ferior to those at Philadelphia and Boston. 

The following awards have been decreed by the Judges 
for Implements exhibited at Syracuse in July last : 


AWARD POR REAPERS. 
First Premium—To C. H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., 
a gold medal and diploma. 
Second Premium—To Walter A. pane of Hoosick 
Falls, N. ¥., Manny's patent, a sifver medal 
Third breniam—To Warder, Brokaw 's Child, of 
Suenos, Ohio, a bronze medal. 
Diploma—To Jonathan Haines, of Pekin, Ill., for Ili- 
nois Harvester—a diploma, 


AWARDS TO COMBINED MACHINES, 

First Preminm—To Walter A. Wood, of Hoosick Falls, 
N Y., Manny's Patent, a gold medal and diploma. 

Second Premium—To D. M. Osborne, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., a silver medal. 

Third Prem'um—To Warder, Brokaw & Child, 
Springfield, Ohio, a brenze 

MAY OR COTTON PRESS. 

First Premium—To Wm. Deering & Co., of Albany, 
Y., for a Stationary Parallel! Hay Press—a silver medal 
and diploma. 

First Premixm—To Wm. Deering & Co., of paisa, N. 
Y., for a Portatle Paralic] Hay Press—a silver medal and 
diploma. 

GRAIN CBADLES. 


First Preminm—To H. Robinson, of Lafayette Square, 
Outa io Co:, N. ¥.—s* bronze medal. 


SCYTHE SNATHS. 

First Premium—To ¥rost, Barke & Co., of Springfield, 

Vt. —a bronze medal. 
HAY RAKES.> 

To John Hatch & Cook, of New York, for superior Hay 
Rakes—a certificate of merit. 

The committee on mowers hare not yet agreed upon 
their verdict, 


Potato Rot.—Potatoes have rotted badly in maay 
parts of the country. Davin Sierer, of Lime Mills, 
Crawford Co., Penn., says potatoes are rotting very badly 
in that section, especially on those farms where the sam 
seed has been planted forsome years. He has foi rtees 
varieties, and there are no signs of rot, except en the old 
Irish grey, and Pinkeyes. Two years ago he raised 105 
bushels of potatoes on 44 square rods of ground, say 3& 
bushels per acre. He has planted the same ground eight 
years in succession, and has never been troubled with the 
rot, except one season. He applies plenty of fine manure 
oa the land in the fall, and plows 14 inches deep, with a 
deubie plow. He also applies a large table spoonfu! of 
plaster and a tea spoonful of saltin each hill. The soil is 
a gravelly clay loam, with a hard clay subsoil. 

Mr. 8. also states that a neighbor of his this spring 
planted potatoes and corn in alternate rows on seven acres 
of rich gravelly land, thinking this practice a preventive 
of the potato rot. The result, however, does not come up 
to his expectations, as the potatoes are roited badiy, am 
the cora is only half eared. 

-ee- ———. 

Wit Waeear turw ro Cugss ?—Communications oa 
this “ vexed questien” flow in upon us from all quarters. 
We can see no good object to be gained by their publiea- 
tion. Nut one of them contains anything new—uot a sin- 
gle fact that affords positive proof. One gentleman who 
bas no doubt that wheat will turn to chess, urges “ the 
readers of the Genesee Farmer to make experiments for 
themselves, and they will then be convinced.” We are in 
favor of this proposition, but would ask leave to amend, 
in one particular, Let the object of the experiments ke 
to turn chess to wheat. It is a poor rule that wiil pot 
work beth ways, If chess is “degenerated wheat,” it is 
aot improbable that good culture would restore it back te 
its original condition. This is an object worthy the am- 
bition of our readers. One hundred dollars has bees 
offered for a process of turning wheat into chess. We 
will be one of ten gentlemen to offer One Thousand Dol- 
lars for a cheap and simple process for turning chess into 
wheat. Let the experiments be commenced this fall. 

ee 

Unperprainine Cray Lawp.—In the summer of 1856. 
Mr. Cuarces Meixs, of Mercer Co., Penn., underdrained 
eight acres of clay land as follows: The drains were dag 





of | parallel with each other, twenty-seven feet apart, thirty 


inches deep, and about twelve inches wide. Being una- 
bie to procure drain tiles, they carted sandstone to the 


N.| trenches, broken to a proper size, and filled in about 


twelve inches, and wherever there was a low spot, they 
cut a cress drain. After it was finished, it was sown ‘o 
white wheat, and the average yield this harvest was forty- 
three bushels per acre, and in weighing, it overran two 
pounds and a half per bushel. Other farmers in the 
neighborhood think they have a very good crop if they 
get twenty bushels per acre, while with many it does not 
exceed fifteen per acre. 


ee 
Carsonic Actp in tae Soit.—The air found in the 
interstices of arable soils has been analyzed by Bowssixe- 
aut and Levys, and found to contain from 22 to 23 times 
as much carbonic acid as the atmosphere, and when they 





had been recently moistened, 245 times as much. 
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Lime anp Sucpuus ror tux Cuncuti0.—lIn the new 
edition of Downine’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 
just published, it is stated that T. W. Luptow, Jr., of 
Yonkers, N. Y., has been very successful in destroying the 
plum cureulio by syringing the trees after the fall of the 
Dossoms, with a mixture of whitewash and flowers of 
mpbur, in the proportion of eighteen double handfuls of 
sulphur to a barrel of tolerably thick whitewash, made of 
enslacked lime. The sediment of this mixture will an- 
swer for a second and third barrel, merely filled with wa- 
ter and well stirred. Apply the mixture three times a 
week for four weeks. 

The trees to which this mixture was applied, have also 
been free from knots or black warts. 





A Rosg on aw Arrizs Trex.—A correspondent of the 
Hane Farmer gives us an account of a natural curiosity 
which he saw in the garden of Mr. Winstow Hatt, of 
letter H. Plantation, Aroostook on the 2lstult. Ths was 
¢ full blown rose, upon an apple tree. The tree blossomed 
at the usual time, and, when seen by the narrator, had 
many apples upon it. The blossom was nearly two inches 
across the surface, perfectly white, and resembled in ali 
respects the common white rose, having as many leaves, 
aad being as large and full otherwise. 





Lanes Curnayts.—The Deseret News of August 5, a 
Mormon paper published at Great Salt Lake City, says: 
“Br. L. C. Hemexwar, of the 4th ward, presented us on 
the 3d inst. with liberal specimens of the black, reddish, 
and yellow varieties of what are called Mountain Cur- 
rants. They were the largest, and finest flavored currants 
we have ever seen; some of them were larger than ounce 
bullets, They were raised from ssed gathered on the 
plains east of Laramie.” 


To Kit Anaits Wonms.—Sow salt at the rate of seven 
bushels to the acre as soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring, and, my word for it, the salt and worms will 
make a good dressing of manure. Twenty years ago my 
garden became so hard from the working of angle worms 
that I thought I must abandon it; but since the above 
application it has been free from worms, and as mellow as 
ground could be. 8. N. Faanxuin, 

Ledyard, N. Y. , 


To Prorect Cucumser Vines rnom Buos.—A “ far- 
mer's wife” writes us that she has found the following an 
efficacious method of protecting cucumber vines from 
bugs: “Take a large barrel, and fill it half full of hen 
droppings, and then fill it up with water. Let it stand 
till well soaked. . Then take a bunch of broom corn and 
sprinkle the vines every few days.” 
20+ 

Prize Essavs.—The Premium Essays wil! be found in’ 
this number. The respective writers will please inform 
ts what book or books they wish of the value of $1, and 
they shall be immediately sent, prepaid, by mail. 

Next month we shall offer premiums for more Essays, 
and hope our readers will name subjects. 


——_¢ ge —————— 
Book Crivrns.—We call attention to Mr. Dewey's ad- 
vertisement relating to Book Clubs. Such organizations 





ee 
. 








Hatstoums 1n Exotann.—Hailstorms have been ure- 
sually destructive the past season, not only in many parts 
of this country, but also in England. A correspondent of 
the Mark Lane Express writes from Reading: “By this 
storm two or three gentlemen have been completely 
ruined.” One poor fellow said, with tears in his eyes, 
that “he was beggared, for al) his barley was destroyed.” 
Another from Basingstoke states: “Iam sorry to say I 
never witnessed such destruction before in my life. On 
Wednesday (five days after the storm) [ saw 20 cart loads 
of hailstones, ali whole ; and I heard several people say 
that over 200 loads were floated down into a corner near 
Lord Asusurton’s Park. Such a storm was never be- 
fore witnessed.” A third writes from Alesford: “On 
the 15th (of August) I measured a drift of ice (I could not 
call them hailstones) across the turnpike road, and found 
it four feet wm depth.” A fourth, from Cirencester, says : 
“ There are many persons here that have lost the whole of 
their crops, roots and all; and the ice is lying about the 
fields now, (Tues lay) although the storm took place last 
Friday.” In Hampshire, the ice on the barley that was 


uncut, was, in some places, four feet deep. 
———_-@e—___— 


Taick anp Tux Sxepine.—A correspondent of the 
Mark Lane Express sowed “ three acres of the very best 
land” on his farm with wheat, using o:e and a half bush- 
els of seed per acre. On ten acres adjoining he sowed 
three bushels per acre (the usual quantity in his part of 
England.) The result was that the thin seeding gave 20 


bushels and the thick seeding 32 bushels per acre. 
tee 


Larose Hatt Stonss.—Mr. Joun L. Tattman, of Te- 
cumseh, Mich., writes us that on the 3ist of July that 
vicinity was visited with a hailstorm, which was very de- 
structive to crops. “In some places the smallest hail- 
stones were as large as a hen's egg, and from that up te 
144 inches in circumference.” 
6a 

Notices of Net Books, Periodicals, &e. 
Tae Feorss axp Favurr Texts oy America; or the culture, 
and management, in the garden and orchard, of fruit 
trees generally, with descriptions of all the finest varieics of 

fruit, native and , cultivated in this country. By A. J, 

Downie. Revised corrected by CuarLkxs Downing. New 

York: Wier & Hazsrep. 1807. 

“ Downine's Fruits and Fruit Trees” occupies the very 
first rank among the numerous treatises on American Po- 
mology. Its easy and graceful style ; the clear, concise, 
and yet copious descriptions of fruit, together with the ad- 
mirable remarks on the preparation of the soil, planting, 
pruning, and general management of fruit trees, render 
it one of the most interesting and valuable works ever 
written on this subject. Since its appearance in 1845, 
American Horticulture has advanced with gigantic strides. 
An immense number of new and valuable varieties have 
been added to our list of fruits, which it was desirable 
should be noticed in this standard work. A new and en- 
larged edition was much needed at the present time, and 
no one was so well fitted for the task as the brother of the 
lamented author. The work has appeared, and wil! be hail- 
ed with pleasure by all fruit growers. It contains 760 pages, 
or 166 pages more than the former edition. The classifi- 
cation of fruits has been change’. In the former edition, va- 














are of great use to the young, especially. 


rieties were classed under the head of Summer, Autumn and 
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Winter ; and a § was affixed to those varieties particu- 
larly recommended by the author. In the new edi- 
tion the classification according to the season is reject- 
ed, and all the varieties are arranged under classes 1, 2, 
and 3, corresponding to the “ best,” “very good,” and 
* good,” of the American Pomological Society. We think 
it would have been an improvement if the season classifi- 
eation had been retained, and the quality indicated under 
sub-heads. 

The other alterations in the work are confined princi- 
pally to the lists of fruit, which are judiciously revised and 
enlarged. The cultural portions of the work are almost 
entirely the same as in the former edition. We observe 
two changes: The recommendation to apply salt to the 
soil beneath plum trees to kill the curculio, has been left 
out. This is well, for in the majority of cases, at least, 
salt has had no effect on the curculio, The other altera- 
tion is, in our opinion, less judicious. In speaking of the 
cause of failure of many sorts of Pearg and Apples in cer- 
tain parts of the country, the new edition says: “All along 
the sea coast, where the soil is light, and has been exhaust- 
cd, by long cultivation, of lime, potash and phosphates, the 
morganic elements absolutely necessary to the production 
of fine pears, many varieties that once flourished well are 
now feeble, and the fruit is often blighted.” The italicised 
words are new. That the idea here hinted at is correct 
we very much doubt. If the soil was exhausted of “lime, 
potash and phosphates,” the trees woyld not grow at all 
in it. The trees may be enfeebled and the fruit blighted, 
owing to a defisiency of lime, potash and phosphates, but 
the same is also true of all the twelve ingredients of plant 
food, and why these three should have been selected out 
we.cannot understand. If to render some soils fertile, all 
that is necessary is to supply them with the lime, potash 
and phosphates, which plants require, the labor and ex- 
pense of renovating worn out soils would be much less 
than is generally found to be the case, 

A freatist on THE History AND MANAGEMENT OF ORNAMENTAL 
AnD Domestic Povrary. By Rev. Eomunp Savi Dereon, A. 
M., Rector of Intwood-with-Kenswick, Norfolk, with large ad- 
ditions by J. J. Kenn, M. D. Illustrated with gixty-five original 


Portraits, engraved expressly for this work. “Fourth edition, 
aaa” New York: z 0. hoeen, (late Saxton & Co.), 140 


Falton street, New York. 

This is one of the very best poultry books, and we are 
glad to see that a new edition is called for. The work 
anpeared originally as a series of articles in the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. These were collected, and published in 
book form in 1848. In 1851 a second edition appeared. 
with numerous additions. In the same year this second 
edition was re-published in this country, edited by Dr. 
Kerr. There have been no additions made tothe work 


since that time. 


Soreno AND Impure, THE Cumes® AND Arnican SuGAR CANts: 
A treatise upon their origin, varieties and culture ; their value 
as a forage croo; and the manufacture of sugar, syrup, alcohol, 
wines, beer, cider, vinegar, starch and dye-stuffs; with a paper 
by Lronarp Wray, Esq.. of Caffraria, and a description of his 
patented process for chrystalizing the Juice of the Imphee. To 
which are added copious translations of valuable French pam- 
phicts. By Benxey 8. Ovcorr. Fully illusirated with drawings 
of the best machinery. New York: A. O. Moors, Agricultural 
Book Publisher, 140 Fulton street. 1857. 


The contents of this work are fully set forth in the above 
title page. It will prove valuable to all interested in the 
eulture of the Chinese sugar cane. It will be sent, post- 
age paid, to any address, for $1.00. 


Tae American Farmer's Encrciopepia: Eevrocing sf the 

Mineral, Vegetable and ceneadiintiemietens "1 

e Ww 

figures of American Insects injurious to vegetation. Bei 7 

complete guide fur the cultivation of every variety of G 

and Field © Illustrated by numerous Vings of Grass 

es, Grains, Animals, oe Insetts, &c. By Gouvernrn, 

Eeeger a Pains 8, upon the Rese of Seabee Damm, 

er’s ie ; . Moogs, Agricultura) 

Book’ Publisier. "1868 . 

This is the only Farmer’s Encyclopedia published m 
this country. It is in many respects an able and valuabe 
work, and ‘one which we have frequently commended. 
When we received this work from the enterprising pub- 
lisher, we were in hopes that it was a revised edition. But 
this is not the case. It has not been in any’way altered 
since it was first published in 1843. Still, it is a useful 
publication, and worthy of a place in every farmer’s libra- 
ry; though it would be much better if it contained “all 
the recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry.” 


ated 


Enquiries and Anstoers. 


“How Mucn Manure 1s DestzaBre ror a Garver” 
—({A. D.) We cannot answer this question definitely, 
For nearly all vegetables except potatoes, it is not easy to 
make the soil too rich. Five ordinary barrow-fuls of rot- 
ted mgenure to the square rod would be a heavy dressing, 
but it is not too much, provided it is intimately mixed 
with the soil a foot deep. For asparagus, strawberries, 
and other deep-rooted plants, which remain on the same 
bed for several years, double this quantity may be used 
with great advantage. The soil should be trenched two 
feet deep, and the lower spit mixed with as much manure 
as can be dug in, Subsoil manuring for such plants is 
very beneficial. 





Bouckwueat Srraw as A Mawune.—In answer to W. 
L., in the July number, I would say that I have tried 
buckwheat straw, and think it as valuable as any other 
straw, if not more so, as a manure. Let it be spread 
early.in the spring on the meadow, and the beneficial 
effects are quite palpable; but much more so if used for 
litter,—its absorbing properties retaining the liquid, &e. 
J. F.—Liberty, Tioga Uo., Pa. 


Rinepone.—The knife in the hand of a skilful opere 
tor, when taken in time, is the best remedy, and no risk 
further than in altering a colt. It is done by opening the 
skin sbove the hoof and tying it back; then pass the kpift 
betwixt the object and the bone. Why not try the recipe 
copied from the London Fie/d, in ‘the July number, page 
228, and let us know the result through the Farmer? J, 
F.—Liberty, Tioga Co., Pa, 


Wuite Mari.—(O. L. Barr, Milford. Ind) If the 
white mar] is composed principally of carbonate of lime, 
‘as from your description we should judge to be the case, 
it would be better to burn it, and thus convert it into quick 
lime. It is quite probable, however, that it will have s 
good effect in its natural state, applied in large quantities. 


Aericciturat Scuoot.—(G. A. G., Eminence, Ky.) 
We believe the only Agricultural School in this State is 
that kept by Messrs: Oxtcorr & Vat, at Mount Vernon, 
Westchester Co., N.Y. You will obtain full informatios 





by addressing them. 
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Heavey Horses.—Do not keep this kind of stock, 
believing as I do, that prevention is better than cure. At- 
tention in haying, grooming and driving, and we shal] 
hear no more of heavey horses. Smart weed adminis- 
tered as follows is said to effect a cure:—Steep the weed in 
doiling water; give the horse one quart of the liquid 
every day for eight or ten days, giving grain or cut feed, 
wet. J. F.—Liberty, Tioga Co., Pa. 





To Destroy Canapa TuistLzs.—In reply to your 
correspondent “S.,” I would say, keep the thistles from 
going to seed this fall, if possible. Then, next summer, 
mow them close in July, before they go to seed ; then, in 
a few weeks, put a little salt right upon the crown or tip 
of each sprout, when the stalk will wilt and the root die, 
W. L. M.— Yorktown, N. ¥. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received a2 early 9s the 
10th of the previous month, end be of such « character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terus-<Two Dollars xr every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


WILEY & HALSTED, 
31 BROADWAY,....................... NEW YORK, 
Have now ready 


DOWNING’S FRUITS 
AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA, 


bye eet REVISED, with very large additions, especially 
in Apples and with many new cuts of new fruits. 
Ecited by Caartes Downine, Esq. brother of the late A. J 
Downing. 1 vol., oe con 750 pages. Cloth, $1 60. 

The reputation ot Mr. Charles Downing as a Horticulturist, in 
connection with the general popularity =. = work, leads us to 
antici; ate a large and immediate sale for this edition. 

Orders from the Trade and Dealers in ro me onl Works are 
solicited, and will be attended to with promptitude. No c)pies 
will be forwarded without orders. 

NOTICES OF FORMER EDITIONS. 


“Nothing compared with it on the subject of Honaby fe att yet 
been publisned in the United States. ee jonabl 
ard pomolegical work of this country.”— 

“ 4 deliberate tha itis by < er work cable uns abd say, with- 
out hesitation, t great acquisition placed 
within the reach of Americana cultivators of fruit which has ever 
appeared.” —Cultivator. 


o*e Co =P 4 alate net ate Dept er waht tad 
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( sane ont aND PeecrmTins will be supplied with mS eens for Premi- 
ems, at a discount. tober 1.—It. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS WHITE. 


HIS NEW EARLY AMERICAN GRAPE, with , oval, 
white berries, is sufficiently early to ri its i Ry in 


in eating with the Concord, or several weeks earlier than the Di- 
or Isabella. Its unmixed native origin, hardi- 
ness, and its extraordinary of color and render the 
Wsite the most d Grape vation for 

Private Garden, or for the Vi ‘ 
Plants of the Rebecca, Delaware, Clara, W: Union Vil- 
ian Chief, Raabe, Brinckle, Em , Perkins, Gra- 


lage, Canad’ 
ham, Concord and Diana, and other new Grapes, are now ready, 


A full deseriptive priced Catalogue of the above new Grapes, 
ent ef ol Plo aad Tress reat uired for the Nursery, Green- 
oe Vinery, Garden, Lawn or will be scut on applica- 


Carriage <f ail packages paid to How Yost: and Jord 
A ’ 
* Oct. 1, 1857.—8t. Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN, FORM A BOOK CLUB 
pool nen TOWN. Get twenty or thirty Bw and niin, 
. simple organization, a Course o 

pasty Ao have all prey rey ge the day for circula- 
tion in the Club, at little or no expense toeach member, By-Laws, 
and full printed directicns for forming Pee oy mete 
ny ddress 
any ativens, on eggpntien ty mall, catering, e 


. October 1.—2t. Rochester, N. ¥. 











ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
hg Re peeedpcdbgecd chee Ayam. Bota 
the most 


tg Tle to te Calied State, hare ow aod i large or 
J Draining 


es for Land Drainin 
warranted superior to any made in country, hard 
orders for 10,000 er more, a small discount will be made. 
Horse-snor Tix Cur 14 Incags Lono—Pieces. 


the following descriptions, 
hard burned. On 


OO lohan MAR oiccne «0006 shdenpencap cept nns $12 per 1000 
sree meemeceeeccneees 1 
bi «« sass —oner alate OnE “ 
6% * OFF adacva ctuchdeaccoccbobets to 
+o S biases Se Ace. 80 “ 
Sore Tite Cor 14 Incuss Lonc—Pieces. 
syo""2> Sind ckdde Condasaaieibas banner + aad 
ee kT BALERS ERT SN IORTIONY TRE 
5 “ RR CT St Be 60 a 
6 a Te ee a ke ee ts Pee 80 


Also on hand, 6-inch calibre Octagon Pipe, $20 per 100, and 8-inch 
calibre Round Pipe, $30 per 100, for large aes Cornice Brick, 
of the pattern used in the city of Washington, also on hind. Or- 
ders ted. Cartage free. Cc. & W. M'CAMMON, 
(Late Bascock & Van VecnTsEy,) 
Albany, N. ¥. 
RICH’D H. PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Ag. os Warehouse and Sto: 
October 1.—2t. 871 Broadway, Albany, N. 


FRUIT TREES AND FRUIT. 


HE subscriber being extensively engaged in the Nursery busi- 
bess, and paving s nieaied over 100 acres of Orchard, em- 
bracing more than 10.000 Trees, enabling him to test and compare 
varieties and propa gate only those of real value, is prepared to 
enh 2 one large a eau, at prices heretofore unknown to 
the Tree trad 
‘The present stock embraces about 800.000 A ‘Trees, of vari- 
ous sizes among which is an abundant supply of Baldwins and 
Greenings. 15,000 Uherry Trees, one and two years old. 4 to 13 
feet. eo Peach Trees, of best market sorts. 45,000 two years 
old, and 00,000 one year old, Dwarf Pear Trees. of Mabaso § 
; the former are belleved to be the best lot in 
tates, and warranted equal to the best. 
Also, a general assortment of other Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Plants, at low prices. 
Persons visiting the grounds before October, can see several 
hundred Dwarf Pear Trees in full bearing; and any who doubt 
their success for orchard culture, are a or Wg wre Pe to examine 


them. G. +4 
October 1.—It. Walworth, Wayne Co., N, Y, 


MORGAN HORSE FOR SALE. 


Quam GIFFORD, Jr. This beautiful Horse is three years 
eld past. Color, chestout, with no marks. Is 15% 
and weighs over 1 000 the. Is Sona by good judges to be in no 
respects 








way inferior, and in many to his splendid sire, 

General Gifford. Fur peuigree, see cut. For  torther partion 

address ELIAB YEOM ie 
October 1.—1t® Walworth, Wagee Co., N. Y. 





NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 
Cy" GENUINE. £y 
95 CENTS each, $2 50 per ¢ozen, $16 per hundred, with dis- 
count to the trade. Also, Fruit and eo Trees, 
Stocks, &c. &c. Address J. C. TEAS, 
October 1.—1t® Raysville, Ind. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO NURSERYMEN. 


QUINCE STOCKS FOR SALE. 


E have on hands stock of the best An and Paris 
or Fontenay Qu hag Feet ty vareeived toms Stocks 





‘and from Cuttings, hres of which we wale sell on more reasonable 


terms than they can be imported. Early orders are solicited. 
H. E. HOOKER & CO,, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


July 1.—4t. Commercial Nurseries, 
QUINCE AND APPLE STOCKS FOR SALE. 
ee ee eeene 
00.000 pam oh os pa tore edd yee peel 
$0,000 Apple Seedlings, at $5 
10,090 Peach 
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THE GENESEE FARMER. 











oid GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. od 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHEUBS, 
ROSES, &c. &e. 
™ Proprietors of these well-known Nurseries have on hand 
a large and weil-grown stock of 
FRUIT Rye’ ORNAMENTAL TREES, gee 9 
6REEN-HUUSE AND n'y ¥ BOKDE PL 
PHLOXES AND OTHER H. rLaxts. 
The t of ROSES is 
varieties whieh could be obtai 
ef cultivation. Our collection 
most complete in the country. 
The GREEN-HOUSE DEPARTMENT receives 
tion, and the stock of Fuchsias, Geraniums, and o 
Piants, is large and varied. In the 
FRUIT DEPARTMENT, 
OUR STOCK CONSISGTS OF 


ve which are soncseaiinens worthy 
HYBRID PERPETUALS is the 


lar atten- 
r Green: house 


varieties, Dwarf and Standard. 

en nny Quince and Pear Stocks. 
PLUMS—A choice selection of well: sed trees, of popular sorts. 
CHERRIES—All the pagers one am © wart and Standard. 
PEACHES—A choice assortmen 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS and ‘QUINCES, in variety. 
GRAPE3—A complete assortment of both Native and Foreign 

sorts, including many of recent introduction. 
SMALL FRUITS. 

CURRANTS—Twenty-five choice sorts, including many new va- 


RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES and 
STRAWBERRIES, of all new and approved varieties. 

We have, for the accommodation of Nurszxyuxx, STOCKS 
aod SEEDLINGS, inclad APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
QUINCE, &c. &c. Also, SEEDLINGS OF EVERGREEN TREES, 
ifeluding Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scoteh Pine, Austrian Pine, 
Lareh and Hedge Plants. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The stock of Ornamenta! Trees and Shrubs, both Deciduous and 

Evergreen, will be found to embrace all that is desirable among 
LAWN N and STREET TREES and SHRUBS 

LOSES -Unneisting of Hybrid Perpetaal ‘and Summer Rorea, 

Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, Tea, Bengal or China, and Climbing or 


Prairie Roses. 
1 HERBACEOUS or BORDER PLANTS, and BULBOUS 
FLOWER ROOTS—An extensive assortment. 
All ie above will be disposed of at low rates, and on advanta- 
us terms. For further details, we refer to our full set of Cata- 
es, which wili be mailed to applicants who enclose a one cent 
stamp for each. 
No. 1. Descriptive os of Frufta, &c. 
No. 2. Descriptive © ue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
&c. 


No. 3. av Catalogee of Green-house and Bedding 
Dahli 
rer Wholesale or Trade List for Nurserymer and Dealers, 
rm Amateurs and others interested in Horticulture, are re- 
speetfully invited to visit our Show Grounds and Green houses, at 
153 South Sophia street, a short distance from the central part of 


the city. 
? All communications to be addressed to 
A. FROST & CO., 
Sept. 1.—3t. Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


J. DONNELLAN & CO., 


Or THE 


ROCHESTER AND LAKE AVENUE COMMERCIAL 


’ 
ROCHESTER, N, Y., 
ISH to inform their friends and customers that they oe on 
W hard for Fall Sales the following select assortment of 
Mandard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
a and Weeping “ 
Ornamental anes 5 and Climbing Shruba, 
A numerous variety of select French and 
Pxonies, Phioxes, ~- &e., 
Rardy Herbaceous and H Plants, 
Bulboas Roots, Double Dah! &e., &e., 
which me ie will sell in quantities to suit purchasers, and on moder- 
ate term 
101,000 8 and 4 year old Apple Trees, choicest kinds, 
140,000 2 « “ “ - 
” 
“a 





and Domestic Roses, 


with an equal ntity of Pears Plums, Cherries, &c. 
We have also 100,000 Manetta Stocks for Roses, first quality. 
extra 2 year old Apple Stocks, 
azzard Cherry 
ime? = Hore Chestnut Seedgn. 


ome Ges Com Nu Sarees, Bept 1, 1857 —# 





HYACINTHS, TULIPS, DOUBLE DAHLIAS, &. 
HE subscriters offer this season a more extensive assortment 
than usual of DUTCH BULBOUS ROUTS, imported from the 
best chew Nurseries of Europe, in the firest condition, and ai) 
first class bulbs—embracing every desirable variety of 
Pcs mang anv Sinecs Hyacinrus, adapted fer house or out-door 
ering, 
fae, ag ayp Lars, Dovs_e aNp SinGLE Tovips, of every shade 


ei hinivs NaRcissvr, 
Roman Naxcissus, for early winter blooming, 
SixGLE Nakcissts, 
DocaLe arp SinGie JonQuitirs, 
cam ag sorts, including some very fine new-named seed- 
“ROWN IMPRRIALS, 
FRITILLaXIAB, 
GLaDIOLTA, 
Ive, 
Ixtas, 
Lites, 
Aromas, 
Co.cuicrma, 
with numerous other sorts of approved tested value. 
CataLourrs of the above, with descriptions and directions for 
plenti: g and managing, will be mailed to applicanw enclosing a 
stamp 


Peccummn Giasses, Fancy Crocus Pora, &c. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., Svevsmen, &c 
September 1.—2t. 15 John street. New York. 


BUFFALO NURSERIES 


AND 


OAKLANDS GARDENS AND GREENUOTS.S. 


Se subscribers offer for sale, th the ensuing autumn and spring, 
a large and fine stock of— 
FRUIT TREES. 
EMBRACING 
Plum, 
Cherry, 
Apricot, 
—also— 
Apple, Cherry, and Quince Stocks. Strawberries, Gooseber- 
ries, a Tesepbervie and Currants. a 
Gmamental B Department is full and extensive, including a 





Apple, 
Pear, 
Peach, 


sper stock of Eve greens and Roses. 


Special aeentons is called to the Pear trees, both standard 
and Dwarf, as we have a large and unusually fine stock. 
Catalogues will be sent to persons requesting them. 
Office on Ferry street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sept—8t MANLEY & MASON. 


NEW ROCHELLE (OR LAWTON) BLACKBERRY. 


PLANTS FOR SALE AT 
TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF PER DOZEN, 
SIXTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED, 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 
C. P. BISSELL, Rochester, N. Y., 
‘ Ret eens Se EP PS. ’s Com'] Nurseries. 
ugust 


MOUNT HOPE AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HE PROPRIETOR offers for sale this fall and coming spring 
F of one Ky my, lg = ~~ - meee Trees. such as 
Pi w ‘ear, Cherry, Peac um, Apricot. Gooseber- 
ries, Curran’ on emg Grape Vines. rt} Cherry oni 
Plum Stocks. Rhubarb, Aqperege, &e. e Trees, Ever- 
Flowering Shrubs, Koses, Vines, Denne ‘Roots. Bulbous 

Green-house Plants. Address WILLIAM KING, 

September 1.—2t Rochester, N. Y. 











HAVE for sale Fifteen Hundred large, well-grew Peach 
I Trees, of superior sorts, "y 
—A 


1s0— 
Two Thousand Grape vines, from one to four years old. Cur- 
rant Bushes, Gooseberry Bushes— Roses and Rose Stocks. 
The above wil be sold cheap tor cash—packed and sent accord- 
ing to erder. JAMES LENNON, 


No. 12, Gorham st 
October 1.—1t* 


eater, N. Y. 
TO PLANTERS AND DEALERS IN TREES. 
HE od san would inform his friends that his Descriptive 
and Who Priced Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, for 2 pond, of 1857. will be sent, after the 10th of At- 
gust, to all applicants who enclose a stamp. Address 


Sep 1 ISAAC PULLER, 





Hightstown, Mercer Co., W. J. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
ee BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER 
r. By Ritchie. Pte $5. 


Gena’ 's ve Domatte Medicine. oe w 8 


The O ow, Dairy pee te ly denn 

Every Lady her owa 

The American Rose Culturer. oPeiee 28 = 

Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. ePrice 26 conta. 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 25 
ernta. 

nT ae Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 


The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. Prive 


45 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &. 25 cta. 
Domeatie Fowls and (rnamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 
Chemistry mate Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 eta. 
The American Porltry Vard. 
The American Field Book of Maaures.. Embracing all the Fer- 
ilisers known, with directions for ase. By Browne. $1.26. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener, Price 75 centa. 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
Wilaen on the Cultivetion of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
The Fa mer’s Cyelope ta. ip A ny Price $1.25. 
Allen's Rural Architecture. 


Johnaton's Agri iatry. Price 

as Elements of Agricultural Onecery and Geology. 
Price 

‘Randall's Sheep Hushandry. Price $1.26. 

Miner’s American Bee-Keoper’s Manaal. $1. 

Fessendén’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price 


1.26. 
. Allen's Treatise on the Cultore of the Grape. ice $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. “Price 75 et 

Youatt on the Mog. Complete, Price-60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Serta sown Book. Edited by Youatt, Sxinner and Ran- 
dall. Price 

Allen's American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Floriat’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Country Owellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Nash's hs oo A book for every boy in the coun- 
try. Price 
Beattie’s Seemann Agrioulture. Price $1. 
Smith's Landseape Gardening. Containing hints on one 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. 
$1.25. 

ao Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden. 
Priee $1 25. 

Thoinas’ Farm Implements. Price $1. 

Beecher’ ‘ Domestic Receipt Book. Price 75 cents. 

Koonomy. Price 75 cents. 
Bement’s adietiad Poulterers’ Companion. Price $1.25. 
The Chines Sagar Cane and Sugar Making. Price 25 cents. 
Horses, Price $1. 


g Explained. Price $1. 
Reemelin's Vine remade Manual. Price 50 cents. 
Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. Price 60 cents. 
Miner's American Poultry Book. Priee 60 cents. 
Guenon's Treatise on Milch Cows, Price 38 cents. 





The Ladies’ Gu or Skillful Housewife. Price 25 cents. 
Leibig’s Farailiar Letters on Chi . Price 12% cents. 
Skinner's Kiements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 


The Horse’s Foot, and Lg i to Keep it Sound. Price 25 cents. 
 Catechiam of Geology. 


J hnson’s Agricultural Chemistry and 
P.ice 2) cents. 

Genesee Farmer for 1856. Bound in paper, 75 cents; in half 
calf, $1. 

Thaer’s Principles of culture, Price $2. 

A ieaeaee » Landscape and Rural Architesture. Price 


Cobbett’s American Gardener. Price 50 cents. 
Rreck’s Flower Garden, Prive $1. 
Cranberry Cultare. Price 50 cen‘s. 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. a 60 cents. 
Choerlton’s Exotic G: Price 50 
Warring’s Fiements of A Agriculture. “Paice 75 cents. 
Cole's American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 
Cole's Diseases of Animal. Price 59 cents. 
Schenek’s Cuseer's Text Book. Price 60 cents. 
The Farmer's Land Measurer. Price 50 cents. 
Rodger’s Seientific Agriculture. Price 75 cents. 
Dana's Mack"Manual. Price $1. 

eoant to Build and Ventilate Hot-houses, Graperies, &c. Price 
Tuompsen on the Food of Animals. Price 75 cents. 
S:ewart’s Stable Book. Price $1.90. 
Ddd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse. Price $2. 
Youat' on the H. rs. Price $1.25. 
Norton's Seientific Acriculture. Price 60 cents. 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant. Price $1.50. 
Bridgen.an’s Kitch »n Gardeners Instructor. Price 50 cents. 





's Frait Cultivator’s Manual. Price 


‘8 Florist’s Guide (an exe lent work). Price 50 cents. 
New for the Culture of the Vi ~ Price 25 cents. 
Leibig’s Reply to Lawes. 25 cen 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 





NEW WORK! NOW IN PRESS! 


SORGHO AND IMPHEE, 

_THE CHINESE AND AFRICAN SUGAR CANES 
m their Origin, Varieties, Cultare 
bn Uses ; thelr value te F Crop, and ree for 
, Molasses, Alcohol, a oe ines, Beer, 


Cider, Starch and 
FULL Y ILLUS ATED wira pices or Approvep Ma- 
CHINKKY ; with an Appendix by Leonard Wray, of Caffraria, and a 
description of his — ow for crystal Cope of the 
Imphre ; with the latest American cxpuienet, ede ing those of 
1857 in the South. By 
Heyer 8. Ovcorr. 
To which are added translations of valuable French pamphlets 
reevived from the Hun. Juho Y. Mason, American Minister ot Paris. 
~ Price Onp Doitar. 


Sent by mail, post peid. Orders taken immediately. Those firs 
received wili be wr, filled. 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
tural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton areet, New York. 


New Hand-Books for Home Improvement, by Mail. 
OW TO BEHAVE.—A New Pocket Manvat or 


August 1,—3t. 





Errquerrs. 

At Hower, At PLaces or Amusement, 
Ox Tas Sreeer, At Wepoivas, 

In Company, At Cavxca, 

At Tans, Waris Txave.ina, 

At Picnics, Iv CovnTsuir, ere. 


How To Bauave, the third number of our “ Hanp-Boox ror 
Home Iupxovemasxt,”—aow ready —is a com: one urde to Correct 
Personal Habits, embracing the principles dm manners; use- 
ful hints on the care of the person, eating, geo exercise. 
dress, self-culture, and behavior at bome; the etiquette of saluta- 
tioo«, introductions, ‘reception s, visita, dinners, evening ies, 
conversation, letters, presents, weddings, ete , with illustrat ve an- 
ecdotes, a chapter on love and courtshi and rules of order for 
debaiing societies. Price, make by mail, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 cts. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway N. 'Y. 

“How to Write,” “ How to Talk,’ “ How to Behave,” and “ How 
to do Busines«.” now ready—same size and price. The four works 
sent by weil Coe $1. September 1.—2t. 


HICKOK’S 
KEYSTONE CIDER MILL, 


MANUFACTURED BY THK 


EAGLE, WORKS, HARRISBURG, PA. 

HIS sterling machine has within the ear been put to se- 
T* a0 etnal tau, aod been very Ang eA by th the addi- 
tion ax az inch iy ay-whsel, new joint-bolts, An other 
minor improvementa, and is now offered to the public with the eer- 

pare fons Rate En in the very best manner, and that it will 
gn and press easier and faster than any other Mill in the mar- 

Dealers and others supplied on liberal “~~ 








Ww. HICKOK, 
September L—8t Agent Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 
GRAPE VINES, 
ae $ —_ $10 doz. ; $75 100. 
pia, sree scotia i ibe jad a or ter 1d, 
orthern Muscatine. each Oz. j i 
Rebeces............. on ve oe im 
Delaware ........... a — 
: —~* oSupe®, 9° come r 
v ~ ag to of the United States 
eo —— sat any part or 
‘Address, JOSIAH SALTER, 
Sept.—2t. Rochester, N. Y. 





TO SEEDSMEN, PLANTERS, &c. 
eee PRELIMINARY WHOLESALE PRICED 
VeeeTABLe AND AGricuLrurRAL Seens, 
Dutca Bevsous Dovsie Danis, &e. 


for the fail of 1857, is juss published, and will be mailed to dealers 
—e + meppamaeden ms eaciosing a stamp tor re- 


Tal years sends, so fr as harvested, of 
oe are of prime quality, 


J. M, oi, THORB RBURN & bee ee 
ary ohn st, New York, 














THE GENESEE FARMER. 





Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England. 





NEW YORK, |PHILADELP’LA, 


Sept. 28d. 


ROCHESTER, 
Sept. 17; 


CHICAGO, | TORONTO, |LONDON, ENG, 


Sept. 7th, 

















$8.25 @ $13.00 

















Study the Mechanical Qualities of the Soil, 

Items S: by the September Number, 

Notes for the Month, by S. W., 

Good Sheep the Most 

“The Manure Question,” 

Butter from Prairie Hay, 

Underdraining, 

Preserving Butter, 

Breaking Prairie Land in the Fall, 

Take Care of Your Tools, Fodder, &c.,.............--------- 302 
Un the Management of Young Stock, 303 


Plowing in Green Corn for Manure, 
Will Rye Turn to Chess ? 

National Wealth, 

General Gifford, Jr., 


Turnips and Carrots, 
Management of Milch Cows, 
Pumpkins, 


GENESEE FARMER PRIZE ESSAYS. 
On the Best Method of Seeding Land to Timothy or Herd’s - 
G ‘ 


Tass, 
On the Management of Calves, .........- " 
On the Management of Barn-yard Fowls, 
On the Cuitivation and Management of Tobacco, . 4 
On the Best Means of wow gp be from Druuth, -.~ 308 
On the Benefits to be derived from Competition for the Premi- 
ums offered for Short 8 by the Genesee Farmer,.... 308 
How can Fathers render Farm Life Attractive to their Sons?.. 309 
Why is Faming considered a Degrradi 
How much Education, and what kind, do Farmers need 311 
How can Setting Hens be Taught to Forsake the Lazy Habit? 312 
Why do so few Husesere Write for Agricultural Papers ? . 12 
On the Ppropriety of Agricultural Societies offering Premiums 
to Practical Farmers for the Best Essays on various Agri- 
cultural Subjects, oc . 313 
On the Advantages of Agricultuaal Schoels, 
Is it Desirable to Plant Fruit Trees in the Hi 
Should Farmers’ Wives be Educated ?........... 
Is it Proper for Ladies to Assist in the Garden ?.. 


HORTIOULTUKAL DEPARTMENT. 
Meeting of the Western New York Fruit Groweas’ Assoeiation, 315 
The Ortley Apple, - 318 
Horticultural 
Mushroom Culture, 
Cultivation of Onions, .................. > 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


our Winter Evenings?................- $21 
Receipts, 


How Shall we S 
- 821 


Original Do 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, .......... age 
Potato Rot, 322 











To Kill Angle Worms, 

To Protect Cucumber Vines from Bugs, 

Prize Essays, 

Book Clubs, 

Hail Storms in England, 

Thick and Thin Seec: 

Large Hail Stones, 

Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &.,...............------ £23 
Inquiries and Answers, 








GROVER & BAKER'S 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


HESE MACHINES are unquestionably the Best in the mar- 

ket. No well regulated ily can afford to do without a 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE, made expressly for 
FAMILY SEWING. 

Merchants in good standing from abroad visiting New York or 
Boston, can now secure the sale of Grover & Baker's Sewing Ma- 
chines ia their several localities, with great"profit®to themselves 
and advantage to their customers GROVER & BAKER, 

Sewing Machine Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 
18 Summer street, Boston. 
730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
87 Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 1.—38t. 6 West Fourth st., Cincinnati, 0. 


BLACKBERRY PLANTS BY MAIL. 


(FOR SETTING OUT THIS FALL.) 


ESIDE my very Plants to be sent by Express, I have a 
B few New Rochelle (or Lawton) Blackberry Plunts of suitable 
size to be sent by Post, which I will forward, prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, with full directions as to culture, on receipt 
of $2 per dozen, or $1 per half dozen. Address 

Cc. P BISSELL, 
October 1.—1t Rochester, N. Y. 


The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
4 MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 


Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. 
VOLUME XVIIL FOR 1857. 








Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 


win Eight Copies for $3; and any larger number 
All subscriptions to commence with the year, and the em 
to all subscribers. 
ASTERS, Farmens, and all friends of 
solicited to obtain and forward su’ 
numbers sent to all applicants. 
Soe tena Sosnyeny enetest, may Socethahte Mt 


the Pu 
JOSEPH HA 
* Rochater How Yorks } 





